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Books That Help in Business 


These books have been selected among hundreds of others 
and listed here because they are the most practical on the sub- 
jects they cover. They give the actual practice of business. They 
are books of facts, written by business men. Whatever they 
teach is taught from the ground up. The style is clear and easy 
to understand. 


Business Education 


Men Who Are Making America, by B. C. Forbes. 
6x9 inches; cloth cover; price $3.00. Postpaid. 
(Sent on approval.) 

This book contains intimate studies of fifty of the most promi 
in Ameri 

me Piste Til Sita il on soma ree fh 


. Ww. Woolworths ote., etc. 


Pabsctws Business and the Business of Life, by 
B. C. Forbes. 339 pages; cloth; 6x9 inches; 
price $1.50.. Postpaid, (Sent on approval.) 
Made up of studies of contemporary men and events. It tells 

about success resti; d 

power and a ee bmg Et success nat is worth’ while—con- 

veilach chapter is's call to action, full of thought vim 

i: 

Feet tanthustaam, = te Basis of 

Whe Gets the Big Plums?—Pri 





on $25.00 a Week—etc., etc. 


How to Get Ahead, by Albert W. Atwood. 277 
pages; price $1.25. Postage extra. 


workable methods of saving and in 
a eee: new te son © intelligently and invest it 
Saving on Small Wages—Road to Business Success—Making Money 
Work—Your Best Is a Bank 
© eme—Vasiens Davemmyents os Their Advan- 
High Income, Especially for 


and the investor, is worthy of special 


The Art of Extempore Speaking, by Abbe Bau- 
. tain. . 234 pages; cloth; 5%x9%; price $1.50. 
Postage 10 cents extra. 


Shows how to develop our natural abil express ourselves in 
publlo” end, ives the methods wis aa aihie te the aaah to Sande. 
ls considered the best book on the subject. Se ous 


The Book of Thrift, by T. D. MacGregor. 
$1.00 net. “By mail $1.12, 


All the wisdom of genuine thrift is packed within the cover of this 

350- o~ - volume. Jt 5 p- aa and what to do with 

Contains 20 chapters, with many — quotations from 

the Tipe of 168 successful men and women ‘of “en age and clime, 

many t stories of qeenens through aystematio saving and wise in” 

valine? of pound interest tables, —_ hints for saving in the 
home, ine office, the factory and the f 


If I Were Twenty-one, by William Maxwell. Price 
$1.25. Postage extra. 


A buman volume, to 
and written by a man had a good deal in 
ting Jobe and also in. Keeping men in their’ fobs Some of the 

Finding Life—Self -Esteem—Self-Confi 


Cloth; 


Men—The 
4 Writers—Do Figures Lie?— 


Stories of Achievement. 6 volumes; cloth cover; 
each volume 6%x4%; 200 pages. The entire set 
$3.00. Postpaid. 


These books contain the history of mankind’s great 
ectense, art, politics, Dusiness, eta, with their life, accomplistimenta, 


Instructions in Regard to Remittance When 
Ordering Books. 


When a book is marked “Postpaid,” this means that no extra clarge will 


be made for mailing or shipping. 


When ordering books marked “Postage Extra,” the buyer should add to his 
remittance an additional amount to cover carrying charges from New York 


City. 


Mailing rates on books vary according to the postal zone and for this reason 
As a rule an additional remittance of 10% 


cannot be specified in advance. 
will cover mailing charges. 


When sending remittance kindly use check or money order. 
Be sure and give us your exact and plainly written name with initials 


as well as street address, city and State. 





1,600 Business Books. 235 pages; price $1.50. 

Postage extra. 

A very a yng B catalog of books on business subjects now revised 
and enlarged to clude * 2.100 titles. It is ao list of practically all 
the important i. published on the foll subjects: Account- 
ing—Administrati: Corporations—Insurance— 
Mining— Municipal Topics— P; PocaunniePemaine—7 —Railroads—Real 
Trade—Wholesale Ln gg Sn a ga 
Credit—Economics—Auditin etc. 
Also directories, periodicals and year books on same cuhjesta,” Pub- 
lishers and price of the book are usually mentioned. 


Business Practice 


Business Practice Up to Date, or How to Be a 
Private Secretary, by Sherwin Cody. Cloth; 
$1.00. Postpaid. 

Explains | densed fi the duti pf Barge Fa mong 
euch as getting ‘out ‘the are. mail; "buat shipping 
mail, express, etc.; how to fill out legal ‘Slanks,  aifidavita, ate. ; 
filing; clips; follow- -up letter system; meeting people; tel 

din, ri work, binding, paper, ‘Broof- 


ng, Co! 
ciples of success in business; office salesmanship; loose-leaf and card 
system, etc., eta 


Effective Business Letters, by Edward H. Gard- 
ner. 420 pages; 5%x7%; cloth; $2.00. Postage 
extra. 


Gives examples of effective letters, shows how to write them in 
such a way that they will . ae their purpose, it 
be to make a sale or to refuse credit without offending the cus- 
tomer, collect an account, etc. They are clear and definite instruc- 
tions; a real help in effective business and letter writing. 


Getting the Most Out of Business, by E. St. Elmo 
Lewis. 483 pages; 6x8%; cloth; price $2.50. 
Postage extra. 


Written by a keen student of men and methods, policies and results, 
success and feilu ure. Specific problems are discussed, advertising, 
selling or i dli iS of men, discipline, per- 
sonal Js cine Uae Glin ae, te 


How to Do Business by Letter, by Sherwin Cody. 
Cloth; $1.00. Postpaid. 


A complete manual of how business is done today in modern busi- 
ness offices, with details of correctness, style, usage, forms, a 
tion and grammar. Contains 125 model letters of all kinds. 
how to talk in a letter; how to write to yy Bd to write pro- 
cenienal letters; how to collect money; how to it business; how 

ents, etc., etc. It also co AFP —y 8 4 
English, pointing out the minimum ccnemtals of punctuation and 
grammar. 











Collecting by Letter, by W. A. Shryer. 
Postpaid. 
Covers every phase of the collection problem . the sale of the 
goods to the recovery from the worst ‘‘di 


Some 
chapters: Collection of Retail Accounts ts by Mall Use of Threats-in 
Forcing Collections—Collecting from G 


Price $3.00. 





ing Through Garnishments—The Criminal Debtor—Bankruptcy as a by 
Co 


Defense—Practical Course in Money rrespondence.. An 
entire collection of collecting a each one with a special 

through good will, pride, honesty, acquisitiveness, curiosity, eta 
Altogether 400 pages with 65 chapters and 200 money-getting letters. 


Advertising and Selling 


Productive Advertising, by Herbert W. Hess. Buck- 
ram binding; 360 pages; 85 charts; price $2.50. 
Postage extra. 


This book studies in @ practical manner the various problems that 
confront the advertiser. It shows how to analyze the selling feature 
of the merchandise; the field to be covered; the amount to be ge 
priated; the relative merits of various mediums; the princi 
attention getting; impressing the memory; ‘ why” 

the mechanical make-up of an ad 
photos, sketches, lines, 
of the most 


and Its Value—Advertiser’s Type—Mechanical Make-Up—Pro; 

2 Pg ne ge Mark, F—l Advertising Nat Arg a Adver- 
sing ology—A 

o — eae vertising English—Factors in Success- 


Covers Fundamentals agement—Organizing 
: ness for Woe rane Stocks and Bonds Are 


the story ot large and 


: Fave Been. Enhanced 


Analytical Advertising, by W. R. Shryer. Price 


$3.00. Postage extra. 


The Art of Selling, by Arthur Frederick Sheldon. 
Cloth; price $1.25. Postage extra, 


An excellent book on sal pty ee See ee 
It gives the general principle selling, such as 
of a Sales Transacti rr kp yt — A, OF, - ~~ 
man; also analyzes the four classes lesmen: retail, wholesale, 
specialty and promotion; gives practical lessons in 
; Vi t—Sal ve 0 Harm of Nega- 
ve Suggestions—Positive Suggestions—. - 
men Sell Talk—. it) For wholesale img: 
Preparing for a Journey—Knowledge an Inter- 
view—Tactics of truggling Competition— 
On selling: g the it Article—Analyzing the 


ty 
fee pea, Hina ®@ Selling Talk. 
Selling Letter—Effective English—Answering Inquiries—Letters of 
Complaints—Follow-Up Letters—Collecting 
It is one of the most and oti 
manship ever written. 





Building Your Business by Mail, by William G. 
Clifford. Cloth; 448 pages; 5%x8; price $2.00. 
Postpaid. 


A compilation of the most conspicuously Dusiness-get- 
ting, business-holding and cost-cutting methods used by 361 con- 
=> in twelve different lines—every basic line of business. Some of 

chapters are: Vital Pointers in Adverti: 
Propositions-Holding Customers’ Regular Trade—Cutting the 
of Doing Business—How to Issue a House Org: 
Out of Inquiries—How to Get and How to Handle Lists of Names— 
Backing Up Your Salesmen. 


The Typography of Advertisements That Pay, by 
Gilbert P. Farrar. Cloth; $2.25. Postage extra. 
Practical handbook of typ hical display; type faces: lay-out; 

emphasis; 


and vings; borders; hand lettering; margin; 
striking effects. 








Finance and Investments 


Business Finance, by William H. Lough. 631 pages; 
cloth; price $3.00, Postage extra. 


of Financial Man at 
tion and Combination of —— Enterprises—Methods ef 
“Floating ‘Security i a 
‘.Using Bank and Trade Credit—Handling Financial Insolvency = 
Reorganization. Full of well-chosen examples from the actual his- 
= _ Concerns. 


Concerns— 


How Money Is Made in Seeurity Investments, by 


Henry Hall, Price $2.50. Postage 20 cents extra. 


wonton cal. textbook showing how money should be am B 
EET Tun Cee in = oe be 


yuary emneant a 
the.se pt Bane 
thet if at ip fot a god yoo he it is not even a safe investment. 
Here are some of the chapters: How Most 
anced by Clever Investments in Securities—Return to 
Be , Looked For on Money and Fe -~ samy sai to Judge of the 
“Safety of a Bond—Record of Bon een tuto Fates ee 
6 eH. a the Value of Stocks, Common and Preferred—Study 
o “Bear” Markets with Graphics—Turning Points in 
the Market The Art of Manipulation—Short Gl of Financial 
Terms and Phrases—ete. stant 


Sound Investing, by Paul Clay. Flexible leather. 
$2.00. Postage extra. 


Let Forbes Magazine help you 


in your selection of good and practical Business Books. 


This list is, of 


course, too brief to cover all the books that have been published on Business 


and Finance, as there are thousands of such books. 


If you do not find here the books you are looking for, write to the Book 


information you want. 


Department of Forbes Magazine. 
State clearly the line of study in which you are interested and the exact 
We will tell you in what book the information is 
contained and how it can be had. 

Do not hesitate to write us. This is part of the service that Forbes Maga- 
zine is anxious to render its readers. 


Order any of the books listed above from 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 


We will probably be able to help you, 
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The new way 


A man should not do the work a 
machine will do for him 


A merchant, with all his troubles, 
should never do the work that a 
machine does better and quicker. 


Our newest model National Cash 
Register makes the records which 
a merchant needs to control his 
business. It does fifteen necessary 
things in three seconds, 


Without the register a man cannot 
do these things in half an hour. 


With the register,even a new clerk 


can do them just by pressing the 
keys. 


Our new electric machines are as 
much better than old machines as 
an up-to-date harvester is ahead 
of a sickle for cutting grain. 


The latest model National Cash 
Register is a great help to mer- 
chants and clerks. 


It pays for itself out of what it 
saves. | 


Merchants need National Cash Registers now more than ever before 





Dept. 18905, The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY ------------- 





Please give me full particulars about the up-to-date N. C. R. System for my kind of business. 


Name 





Business. 





@ddress_ 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


PAET AND 


Voi. II, No. 11 Aes. a. 


This issue completes our first year. We have made 
much more progress than we had originally estimated. 
We hope our readers feel that this issue is better than 
our first. We have tried to improve. We have been 
encouraged in this course by the appre- 
ciation expressed by many readers. Our 


pees yearly subscriptions are now increasing 
BIRTHDAY at the rate of 1,000 with every issue, a 


record which we regard as extremely 

gratifying in view of existing condi- 
tions, when everyone is being exhorted to practice 
economy and thrift. This rapid increase leads us to 
believe that we are coming to be regarded as an “‘essen- 
tial” publication, as a publication which serves a useful 
purpose, as a publication which stimulates and helps 
readers. 

We aspire to become a national influence on the 
right side. Our aim is to promote understanding, to 
foster friendly feeling between employers and employed, 
to arouse the ambition of the younger element, ‘to 
emphasize the worth-while-ness of intelligent thrift, 
to inculcate sound views on financial and business and 
economic subjects, to extend a word of cheer to any 
who may feel inclined to become discouraged, to point 
out the paths that lead to genuine success and to warn 
against paths that lead to seeming success which is in 
reality failure, and, in short, to do what we can within 
our sphere to dispel gloominess and grouchiness and 
promote cheerfulness and happiness. 

The one-year-old child can only creep. By this time 
next year we mean to be walking. 


* * 2K 


Why hasn’t the Government taken over all peanut 
stands? It is taking, or threatens to take, over almost 
every other form of business. Mr. McAdoo is running 
the railroads and running them in such a way that he 

apparently means that they shall never 
WHY DOES revert to their present owners—yes, the 
GOVERNMENT railroads are still owned by a few mil- 


ae lion stockholders and bondholders, and 
STANDS? the Government is only paying rent, 


although the layman may well be ex- 
cused for thinking that Mr. McAdoo owned the roads, 
lock, stock’ and barrel. Mr. Burleson, after several 
years of clamoring, has taken over our telephone and 


COMMENT 


FORTNIGHTLY 





telegraph systems.- The Government has become the 
sole builder of ships in America. The Government is 
also controlling the use of every ton of iron and steel 
produced. The packers have come under Government 
domination and actual ownership of their essential 
facilities is now urged by the Federal Trade Commision. 
Coal is under the care of the Government. 

And now Secretary Baker wants the President to 
take over the power plants of the country and to bring 
them under Government ownership. ‘Personally I do 
not share the prejudice against Government ownership 
of enterprises of this kind, and my natural disposition 
would be to encourage rather than to discourage Gov- 
ernment ownership,’ Mr. Baker told the House. Cer- 
tainly. Why not? Hasn’t the Government made such 
a brilliant success of everything it has ever laid its 
hands on that it ought to take over every business in 
the land? Let’s all become Government employees. 
Let’s all stop worrying about making ends meet. Ad- 
vance everybody’s wages—railway men, telegraphers, 
coal miners, ship workers, peanut venders, etc., etc., etc. 
The Government is all-wise. It can do everything so 
much bettér than ordinary human beings can do them. 

It was said of a certain island that everybody on 
it made a living by taking in one another’s washing. 
Let each of us do the other fellow’s washing. Let’s 
all cease troubling about profits. Let’s join the other 
millions who have already become Government em- 
ployees. No request for a boost in pay is ever refused 
at Washington. Mr. Burleson promptly followed the 
example set by Mr. McAdoo in immediately increasing 
wages all around. It is so easy and pleasant to be 


generous with what you don’t own and with what does 


not come out of your own pocket. 

Haven’t the Socialists told us these many years 
that Government ownership is the golden solution of 
all mankind’s troubles? - Why stop at half measures? 
Why not let’s all become out-and-out Socialists and 
forbid theprivate ownership of anything under heaven? 
Have the Government own everything, be responsible 
for the management of everything, and to blazes with 
considerations of making enough profits to maintain 
existence. 

Yes, the Government is our new-found miracle- 
worker. Nothing is too big or too small for it to gobble 
up. 

The Government—say, what is the Government? 
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Come to think of it, isn’t the Government just our own 
stupid selves? Isn’t Mr. McAdoo he who conceived and 
constructed the Hudson Tunnel railway which proved 
a financial fiasco? And aren’t some of the others now 
wielding unlimited power, gentlemen who never set the 
world on fire when paddling their own canoes? Does 
calling a man “Secretary” or “Commissioner” or “Chair- 
man” immediately invest him with miraculous ability? 
Does giving him a title give him brains also? Or does 
he remain very much the same old codger that he was 
before, neither very much more brilliant nor very much 
more stupid than the rest of us? If so, is he going to 
do things so very much better as a Governmental nabob 
than he did them or could do them as a plain “Mister”? 

Maybe, after all, this Government ownership pan- 
acea is not certain to bring the millennium. Suppose we 
wait a bit and see how things shape. The Government, 
it would seem to the dull-minded layman, has already 
bit off enough to keep it chewing for at least a little 
while. A high authority, Theodore H. Price, has figured 
out that, while there were only 480,327 Government 
employees on June 30, 1916, the total is now almost 
4,000,000, an increase of more than eight hundred and 
thirty per cent. Adding 3,000,000 to represent those 
serving the Government in the Army and Navy, the 
grand total is 7,000,000. 

For a democracy, which theoretically believes in 
as little Government as possible, this surely is not bad 
for a start. Let’s take our breath for a little. Give 
us a chance to take our bearings. - 

* * * 
Are you a national asset or liability? Think it over. 
* * * 

Looks as if Foch and Haig and Pershing will be able to eat dinner 
in Berlin before the Kaiser and Hindenburg and Ludendorf can sit 
down to their 1914-ordered dinner in Paris. 

* a. 
We have more to fear from a treacherous German 
jockeying for peace than from the same Germany 
waging war. We know we can lick Germany on the 
battlefield; but it is doubtful whether we can get the 
best of Germany at the peace table. No 
peace satisfactory to Germany can be 


NO PEACE : . 

UNTIL satisfactory to the Allies. Peace should 
RHINE not be thought of until our armies have 
IS CROSSED 


crossed the Rhine and the German auto- 
crats are either driven from their high 
places by their own people or come on bended knee to 
offer unconditional surrender. There can be no bargain- 
ing with the perpetrators of the Brest-Litovsk “treaty,” 
which, like the treaty of Belgium, was regarded as 
merely a scrap of paper to be ignored at will. Solemn 
compacts mean nothing to the Kaiser and his horde of 
helmeted tyrants. They understand only force. Let 
the Allies use “force, force to the utmost.” The only 
fitting place to sign a peace treaty with Germany is 
Berlin, with Allied troops in command of the city. 
How slippery a thing is the German autocratic 





mind is revealed afresh by the sickening whine raised 
by the Kaiser against bombing of German cities in 
exactly the manner he has been bombing London, Paris 
and other cities ever since the war began. He has sud- 
denly discovered that such action is contrary to “inter- 
national law.” And he screams that it ought to be 
stopped—inside the German border! Could anything 
be more nauseating? Could anything bring the Kaiser 
and his whole canaille of barbarians into greater con- 
tempt? Could anything more clearly brand them as 
hypocrites and cowards? 

What assurance would America or Britain or 
France or Italy have that these same hpyocrites and 
cowards, if permitted to remain in power, would not 
adopt a similar code of ethics the moment it suited their 
purpose to break a peace treaty? No; they must be 
rendered wholly innocuous, and that cannot be done 
by parleying, but by the sword, and the sword alone. 

* * * 


Smile while you save. 
* * * 


Are you wearing a Service Flag in your,own heart? Or only an 

outward one? 
* * * 

I noticed a scavenger sweeping a street the other day 

so carefully, so industriously, so enthusiastically that I 

knew he positively enjoyed his job. He did it with all 

the skill of an artist. He was not doing his work merely 

with his hands; he was throwing his 

whole self into it. I had a talk with a 


pl AT teamster, and he gloried in how well he 
took care of his horses, in how rapidly 


YOUR WORK 

: he could load and unload cases of toma- 
toes, and in how absolutely his boss had 
learned to trust him. To ply the reins of a heavy team 
through the maze of congested traffic along the piers 
called for all the skill that was in him. He reveled in it. 
It afforded him an opportunity to cultivate ability. Like 
the elderly scavenger, this young man also was an 
artist. 

The two incidents. set me thinking. I realized that 
one does not need to be a painter, a sculptor, an author, 
an illustrator, a poet, or an actor to be an artist. Art 
can be found in, art can be fused into, every honest 
job. The typewriter who throws her whole soul into 
producing a perfect letter or document, who finds joy 
in the process and who derives satisfaction from the 
result is just as much an artist in her soul as a Rodin, 
as a Dana Gibson, a Paderewski or a prima donna. 

There is no higher art than doing a thing in the 
best way that it can be done, and doing it with heart 
and soul as well as with hand. 

No work done by human hands is wholly and entirely 
mechanical. There is always room for doing it either 
skilfully or unskilfully. Any honorable work can be 
made in some degree interesting by resolving to study 
every angle of it, to analyze every motion used in the 
doing of it, by pondering how to eliminate every inch 
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and every iota of lost motion—by, in short, devoting 
oneself engrossingly to learning how to do it better 
than it has ever been done before, and then continuing 
to do it with the most scrupulous accuracy and 
efficiency. 

Then there is not a single vocation which does not 
afford basis for the exercise of the imagination. The 
bank clerk may see in-his daily entries on his ledger 
nothing but a lot of monotonous, wearisome figures; or, 
if he be made of the right stuff, the figures are to him 
the symbols of commercial transactions, the symbols 
of the great game of business, and he sees his work as 
an indispensable part of the game, one which must be 
done with punctilious accuracy and one which may lead 
to more important things by proper study of all that 
has preceded and all that will follow the recording of 
these figures, these symbols. Nothing apparently could 
be more mechanical than hammering rivets into the 
side of a ship. Yet, have we not seen how, under the 
impetus of patriotism, riveters have had their imagina- 
tions aroused, their brains fired, their hands quickened? 
What once seemed a prosaic job has become a fascinat- 
ing vocation, thrilling, gripping, demanding a man’s 
all and repaying him with a sense of satisfaction 
unknown before. 

Our work is what we make it. Invest it with art. 
Be an artist. Apply all that is in you to devising the 
most skilful way of doing it and by doing it in this 
way and in this spirit you can derive all the creative 
joy known to the master painter, the master builder, 
the master architect, the master author. You can make 
your job a reflex of the best that is in your soul. 

* * * 


To serve, sweat. 
* * * 


If you fail to do your duty to your country now, when opportunity 
knocks and calls, no years of vain regret can ever wipe out the stain. 
rs K * * 


America could celebrate Labor Day with good grace 
this year, for, on the whole, labor has buckled down 
with admirable determination and industry to defeating 
Germany forever. Just as some business men have 

unpatriotically profiteered, so some 


LABOR workers have been slackers. The record 
ON WHOLE of both capital and labor, however, has 
DOING won the admiration of Europe. Amer- 
VERY WELL 


ican manufacturers and American work- 
men demonstrated before we entered the 
war that they could produce munitions for the use of 
other nations. Within the last year we have demon- 
strated that we can not only produce munitions but can 
supply soldiers to use them with sensationally telling 
effect. We have shown, too, that we can produce more 
ships than any other nation on earth. And we are 
now—very tardily, it must be admitted—getting into 
our aeroplane-making stride. 

With few exceptions, American workers have nobly 
risen to the occasion. As strenuous efforts are being 
exercised in our shipyards to-day as are being exercised 
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in the trenches. In many a steel mill, many a copper 
mine, many a shell plant, many an aircraft factory and 
many a place less prominently in the public mind, Amer- 
ican workers, both women and men, are proving them- 
selves 100 per cent. patriots by the sweat of their brow. 
Production per head in many fields is eclipsing all 
pre-war records. t 

Candor compels the admission, however, that the 
right spirit has not yet permeated certain industries. 
Perhaps the most glaring shortcomings are to be found 
in the coal industry. Complaints are almost universal 
that miners and their helpers cannot be induced to 
work a full week. Increases of pay, instead of inciting 
greater effort, too often merely enable the recipients 
to work fewer days each week. 

So grave is this situation that drastic steps should 
be taken to remedy it. The Government should request 
all coal companies to keep a careful record of the days 


‘and hours work by every man on their payrolls. Shirkers 


should then be warned that, unless they rendered a 
reasonable amount of service, they would be drafted. 
Should this warning prove futile, then let the Govern- 
ment authorities act and act firmly, unswervingly, 
unapologetically. The entire country would be with 
them. The war cannot be fought without coal: the 
only people who can supply the coal are coal workers; 
and such of these workers who refuse to work should 
receive short shrift. 

This is no time for loafing, no time for malingering, 
no time for spending two or three days a week in boozy 
idleness. Work or fight should be the rigidly enforced 


rule. 
* * * 


Faint heart ne’er won fame or fortune. 
* * *K 


Are you a drone? Employers, like bees, oust drones sooner or 


later. 
*. « * 


The Senate Committee’s report on aircraft production 
is lamentably unsatisfactory. In certain respects it is 
distinctly misleading—so misleading, indeed, that it 
savors of irresponsible muckraking. From beginning 
to end it harps upon the failure of the 
ANOTHER United States to supply a single fighting 
MUCKRAKING machine. The report neglects to bring 
OFFICIAL out that it was at the specific request 
REPORT and behest of our European Allies that 
| America did not at once start producing 
battleplanes, but concentrated upon training, observa- 
tion and other non-fighting types. This omission is 
inexplicable in a report clothed with the dignity and 
weight of the United States Senate. 

Also, the Senatorial reporters, in their anxiety to 
belittle what has been accomplished, stressed only the 
numbers of machines actually delivered at the front 
and glossed over all the invaluable, imperative and 
painstaking work done in the way of creating flying 
centers, in laying foundations for large-scale produc- 
tion and other absolutely necessary preliminary activ- 
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ities. Worse still, no adequate attention was directed 
to the actual production of aeroplanes and seaplanes, 
sole emphasis being laid upon deliveries in Europe. 
Suppose another Senate Committee was appointed to 
report upon shipbuilding. What a black picture could 
be drawn if the same line of procedure were followed 
and account were taken only of the ships actually com- 
pleted and placed in service! Why, the shipbuilding 
production, if judged thus, would appear positively 
ridiculous. Yet such a report would be just as fair, 
just as legitimate, just as accurate as the aircraft 
report. If they had desired to be fair, the Senators 
should have set down what has been accomplished and 
not confined themselves to deliveries at the front. Is 
not this so? 


The lopsided character of this Senatorial aircraft 


report is deeply to be deplored. The country was 
intensely anxious to have the whole facts set down 


fully, specifically and without prejudite. Instead, the: 


report abounds in generalities, in figures which do not 
present a well-rounded picture of the actual situation, 
and in unsatisfying insinuations. There is little more 
concrete information or enlightenment in this whole 
belabored report than was given in the articles which 
this magazine published some time ago. That there 
were inexcusable delays, that certain automobile engin- 
eers were given entirely too free a hand in the matter 
of the Liberty Motor, that there was inexplicable delay 
in inaugurating quantity production of the best Euro- 
pean types of aeroplanes, and that consequently many 
millions of dollars were misspent, was all known before. 
We know little more now. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that Charles E. Hughes 
will submit to the Department of Justice the kind of 
a report the nation desires and has a right to demand. 
Happily, he is little likely to indulge in vague insinua- 
tions, opaque generalities or lopsided statistics. He 
will undoubtedly give the public an accurate, unbiased, 
helpful report. Whether he will recommend criminal 
prosecutions cannot be foretold at this writing. My 
own expectation is that there will be few or no prosecu- 
tions for deliberate fraud notwithstanding the Senate 
Committee’s amazing statement that the first appro- 
priation of $640,000,000 was “practically wasted.” It 
is certain that there was waste, gross, inexcusable 
waste; but whether there was actual dishonesty, 
actual fraud, actual criminality is another question. 
However, whatever conclusions Mr. Hughes reaches 
will command universal respect. 

Incidentally, the Senate Committee’s recommenda- 
tion that an Air Minister be added tq the Cabinet is 
eminently sensible. 


Making John D. Ryan a Second Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, with charge of aircraft, is a makeshift 
rather than a compliance with the Senate Committee’s 
recommendation. It is typical of the Administration’s 
way of doing things. There is, high up, absolute horror 
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of admitting to the Cabinet any hard-headed, practical 
captain of industry. Almost anything will be conceded 
Congress except that. Neither President Wilson nor 
Secretary-Director-General, etc., McAdoo wants a man 
of that type to reach Cabinet heights. There are un- 
voiced fears that the public may by and by demand a 
business Administration and a business Chief Execu- 
tive. Hence, it is the part of political prudence—so it 
is reasoned—to keep all business supermen in their 
proper places, that is, in subordinate positions. Cabinet 
rank for a business giant? Perish the thought. 
are x 
Ideas are born of knowledge. Before inspiration comes per- 
Sptration. 
* * * 
The writer of the following verses is the most manly 
man’ I have ever met. He exudes virility. There is 
something about his handshake which makes a man 
straighten his shoulders. You cannot meet him without 
instantly feeling his influence. It is asa 
tonic. He radiates optimism. He invig- 


A MANLY orates. In his youth he served before 
ee the mast. Then he became a minister. 


His church, although located in a small 

town, supports, I understand, over 
twenty ministers, missionaries and other workers 
throughout the world. On occasion he tells his congre- 
gation that he would like them to contribute an extra 
thousand dollars for some specified purpose, and the 
members have never failed to respond, so strong is their 
faith in him and the soundness of his judgment. He was 
selected as a member of the original Red Cross Commis- 
sion to France, and so deeply was he impressed with the 
need and the opportunity for human service there that, 
on his return, he was granted leave of absence to go 
back to France for an indefinite period. His worth has 
won such recognition that he now ranks as one of the 
highest and most valuable of America’s Red Cross army 


in Europe. The following accurately reveals the spirit 
of this sterling man: 


THE BETTER PRAYER. 
I thank thee, Lord, for strength of arm 
To win my bread, 
And that beyond my need is meat 
For friend unfed. 
I thank thee much for bread to live, 
I thank thee more for bread to give. 


I thank thee, Lord, for snug-thatched roof 
In cold and storm, 

And that beyond my need is room 
For friend forlorn. 

I thank thee much for place to rest, 

But more for shelter for my guest. 


I thank thee, Lord, for lavish love 
On me bestowed. 
Enough to share with loveless folk 
To ease their load. 
Thy love to me I ill could spare, 
Yet dearer is the love I share. ; 


—ROBERT DAVIS. 
* * * 


If you keep on trying you may succeed. If you don’t, you won't. 




















HE’S LEADING 


of calm strategy rather than one of im- 
petuous activity. A disciplinarian who 
understands rather than subdues. A general 
who sees beyond the ground he would capture. 
This, in epitome, is a characterization of the 
soldier who led off the historic American 
attack on the Marne, Major General Hunter 
Liggett, the commander of our First Army 
Corps in France, about whom many questions 
are being asked—and unanswered. This little 


A's of wide mental horizons. A soldier 


_ sketch may do something to enable the public 





to get acquainted with the man 
who has been leading our boys to 
victory. 

General Liggett, up to the en- 
trance of America in the war, was 
a man unknown in the blaze of 
adventure which heretofore has 
meant warfare for the average 
mind. His ways have been the 
quiet, simple ways of investigation 
and direction. His victories have 
been those of a super-seeing mind, 
resting outside the fanfare of 
battle, solving the equations of 
both sides and deducing principles 
that have redounded to the credit 
of the army under his command. 
There is no other man in the army 
to-day that has his broad knowl- 
edge of American history. He 
knows the psychology and the so- 
ciology of the American people. 
He knows the capacity and capabil- 
ities of the American soldier, what- 
ever may be his beginnings. For 
General Liggett has been a student 
of the world and its nations and 
its children. It is this quality 
which makes him one of the most 
valued and most valuable of our 
American generals. 


Leader in Indian Wars 


“Who’s Who” does not tell you 
of General: Liggett as a man who 
led his troops dashing up a hill 
under the overwhelming gunfire of 
the enemy. Rather was he re- 
served for the cool judgment seat 
back of the line. In all American 
councils of war or at tables where 
the military life of the nation was 
under discussion and development, 
his voice commanded great atten- 


_tion. In all army manoeuvers he 


has been a leading mind. 

‘All this does not mean that he 
has not taken part in the country’s 
wars; he has. In the early Indian 
war in the West, in the Spanish 
war and the Philippine campaign, 
he established himself as a soldier 
and an officer of keen military 
msight. 

- It was my pleasure, a fortnight 
or so aftef our entrance into the 
War, to interview General Liggett. 
He was then commandant of the 
Western Department, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. This 

as but a month or so before he 
eceived his orders to proceed to 
France. He then made several 
statements which, because of sub- 
sequent events, bear significance. 


d served under General Nelson Miles, we 


‘| As he was a veteran of the Indian wars and 
ee drifted to talk of those days. He 


said: 


“The relation of Indian warfare to the 
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General Liggett: Character 
Study and Interview 
Portray the Man 


By GENEVIEVE PARKHURST 


modern conflict is not given sufficient 
thought. I believe that when it comes to 
man-to-man fighting many tactics learned 
from those red warriors of Wyoming and 
Montana and Nebraska will be of use both 
in training and directing our soldiers. 


OUR BOYS TO VICTORY 


But, as I have said, in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing we who have fought with the red men 
know pretty well what it is. You see, 
they took no prisoners. It was death, 
and often by the knife, for the Indians, 
with the exception of Chief Joseph of the 
Nez Perces, who was a warrior and a 
gentleman, were a canny and a treacher- 
ous lot. At that, with an army of less 
than 25,000 troops we were able to subdue 
hundreds of thousands of the most savage 
fighters the world has ever known.” 

















MAJOR GENERAL HUNTER LIGGETT 


And speaking of discipline, the men on his 
staff and the men in his command, have a 
deep respect for the man that General Li 
is, a respect amounting to real affection. 


“Of course the Germans have revolu- 
tionized military methods to such an 
extent that we American generals will 
have to unlearn much that we have been 
taught both by study and by experience. 


A stratagem of the Indians which 
General Liggett felt might be of 
use in dealing with the Germans 
was stalking. 

“There are apt,” said he, “to be 
a number of Indians and half- 
breeds in our army. They, no 
doubt, are masters of this native 
gift. They cannot fail to be of im- 
portant use in patrols and similar 
units.” 

In the face of this it is not aston- 
ishing to read that our men in 
France have likely been employing 
the Indian method of stalking the 
foe, thus saving the necessity for 
a heavy barrage and economizing 
on munitions. 


War Will Develop Perfect 
Americanization 


Something of a prophet was 
General Liggett proven by his re- 
marks on compulsory service. At 
that time the draft had not been 
discussed, at least publicly. He 
saw that it would be a necessity. 

“It is not that the American 
youth is not patriotic, but we have 
been so untouched by the issues of 
this war, that is, until recently, 
that we do not realize what it 
means to us. The most expedient 
and the best way to raise an effi- 
cient army is to draft the men. 
Then we will have the kind of men 
and the age of men we need to 
make the best soldiers. 

“At the end of this war,” he con- 
tinued, “there will not be a man 
who has served who will not be 
convinced that military training is 
a splendid thing. As for your 
question as to how the American 
of mixed blood will take it, I be- 
lieve it will be the final step toward 
a perfect Americanization. The 
youth of this generation will get to 
understand one another. They will 
absorb American ideals. Through 
fighting for a common cause they 
will. become a common race.” 

Here General Liggett’s capacity 
for discipline—and he is considered 
one of the finest disciplinarians of 
the army—came into play. “The 
army is the best school for disci- 
pline there is. It develops a man’s 
efficiency to the highest degree. It 
teaches obedience, co-ordination, 
and self-control—three tremendous 
assets toward success. A man 
who fails in the army is marked as 
a weakling. He would be a double 
failure in any other position.” 
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THIS TRANSPORTS YOU TO THE FRONT 


Epitor’s Note.—You are here given a 
simple, vivid picture of what's going on in 
war-wrecked, but still brave, unconquerable, 
undiscouraged France. In our last issue 
the first half of Mr. Prosser’s narrative de- 
scribed his experiences in England and on 
crossing the Channel. Although not qritten 
for magazine publication, My. Prosser’s 
non-artificial story has excited more inter- 
est than the writings of professional war 
correspondents. 


guns at the front could be heard, al- 
though we were not in sight of the lines. 
The bombing continued night and day. The 
American doctors and nurses are certainly 
living under a great strain, but they appear to 
stand it tremendously well and to have a zeal 
for their work that is most commendable. 
The wife of the physician in charge, Mrs. 
Ladd, is a sculptor of renown, and she is doing 
a most extraordinary work in con- 


A LL the time that we were in Nancy the 


Pen-Pictures of Scenes in 
France Which Thrill 


the American 


By SEWARD PROSSER 
President, Bankers Trust Company, New York 


by these volunteer women, I will have to de- 
scribe, first, the canteen. 

The building itself resembles, more than 
anything else, one of our very long piers in 
the North River. We entered it from the 
kitchens, which are necessarily large. The 
first room contained the lunch counters and 
dining room, where I would think three hun- 
dred men could get their meals at one time. 
Beyond this was a lounging room, provided 
with writing and reading materials and games. 
It could accommodate three or four hundred 
men quite comfortably. 

The next division of the building was a 
theatre, where they have performances every 
evening. Occasionally the men volunteer to 
do stunts themselves, but, generally speaking, 
the entertainment consists of music and mov- 


dren all the way from those in their teens to 
babies in arms. 


Inhabitants Flee to Caves 


On the way back to the.canteen I saw a 
number of buildings which had been devastated 
by bombs, some of them in one of the main 
squares having been bombed only the night 
before I was there; and upon inquiry as to 
what this procession of families with no great 
amount of apparent concern meant, I learned 
that Chalons had been bombed for two suc- 
cessive nights and -that the inhabitants were 
getting fearful and in need of rest. This cara- 
van, I was told, was on its way to the cham- 
pagne caves outside the city, which were built 
in the chalk deposits of that country and where 
a large portion of the town went to sleep 
each night. 

I had gone through one air raid in London, 
which was not very terrifying, and I might 
say it was more of interest than anything else; 
but I was not prepared for what took place 
upon three separate occasions in this night at 
Chalons. We got the warning signal that the 
aeroplanes were coming, and it was not very 

long afterwards that the German 








nection with the wounded soldiers 
whose faces have been so distorted 
by their wounds as to make it an 
impossibility for them to be seen in “6 
public. 

What ghe does is this: She ob- 
tains from a man a picture of how 
he looked before he was wounded, 
and if the poor chap has, as many 
of them have, the entire portion of 
his face blown away, she makes a 
cast of the face as she supposes it 
was originally. When she reaches 
a point where the patient thinks 
the cast bears a resemblance to his 
former self, she has electro-plated 
a thin copper mask, which so per- 
fectly fits to his face, and is so cor- 
rectly tinted that it is quite pos- 
sible for this man to go into the 
street. Mustaches and whiskers, 
when these are requisite, are fitted 
to the mask, and we might meet 
many men so treated without ever 
knowing that they were afflicted. 
Generally speaking, these men are 
going through a very long and tedi- 
ous process of skin grafting and 
bone grafting, which is calculated, 
in a measure, to restore them, but 
in the meantime, Mrs. Ladd’s work 








Chalons. - . ae: 


HOW IT FEELS TO BE BOMBARDED 


E got the warning signal that the aeroplanes 
were coming, and it was not very long after- 
wards that the German planes were hovering over 
the little town, dropping their bombs. The barrage 
was most intense, and, so far as I am concerned, it 
seemed as if every gun was going off within a few 
feet of me. I stood under the portico of the little 
hotel where we were staying, and while I could not 
actually see the aeroplanes as they appeared, they 
could be very plainly heard, both the exhaust from 
their engines and, from time to time, the reports 
of their rapid fire guns. Each bomb as it dropped 
made a terrific explosion, and from the standpoint 
of a person unaccustomed, as I was, to an affair of 
this kind, it seemed that no building was going to 
be allowed to remain intact in that little fown of 
I can realize how only the: 
greatest amount of courage on the part of the peo- 
ple can save the community from becoming thor- 
oughly disorganized.” _ 


planes were hovering over the 
little town, dropping their bombs. 


An Aeroplane Raid 


The barrage was most intense, 
and, so far as I am concerned, it 
seemed as if every gun was going 
off within a few feet of me. 

I stood under the portico of the 
little hotel where we were staying, 
and while I could not actually see 
the aeroplanes as they appeared, 
they could be very plainly heard, 
both the exhaust from their en- 
gines, and, from time to time, the 
reports of their rapid fire guns. 
Each bomb as it dropped made a 
terrific explosion, and from the 
standpoint of a person unaccus- 
tomed, as I was, to an affair of this 
kind, it seemed that no building 
was going to remain intact in that 
little town of Chalons. 

I had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the effect upon the population 
of this practice of aeroplane bomb- 
ing, and while the percentage of 
people actually killed or wounded 
was comparatively small, in rela- 
tion to the size of the town, I was 
struck with the utter helplessness 
of the people to defend themselves, 











has made the difference between a 





prisoner and a free man. 

We left Nancy and visited Verdun, the re- 
mains only of a city and a citadel. There is 
hardly a building which has escaped and most 
of them are in absolute ruin. Nothing in the 
world impresses a person more of the neces- 
sity of having this war fought to a successful 
issue than to see the devastation which has 
been wrought there. 


What a Canteen Looks Like 


After going through the streets and seeing 
the old fortifications of Verdun, we left for 
Chalons, where we spent the night. Chalons 
is an attractive little French city, the hotel 
facing on a charming square, and you are 
very well cared for there. 

At Chalons is located one of the largest can- 
teens that I saw in France. It is conducted 


by a number of American women, headed, I 
think, by Miss Knott, sister of Judge Knott, 
of New York City. To give you some idea of 
this enterprise, of the need that it is meeting, 
and of the magnitude of the task performed 


ing pictures. This is a source of tremendous 
interest to the Frenchmen who drift back and 
forth through this territory. I understand 
that it is greatly appreciated. The next in 
order was a large dormitory able to accom- 
modate perhaps a thousand men. I was told 
that, as long as the troops were in the neigh- 
borhood, there was seldom a vacant bed. 

This work is managed entirely by our 
American women, working twenty-four hours 
a day in three shifts. It was very interesting 
when I was going out about seven o’clock in 
the evening. The streets were filled with 
soldiers, and a citizen in plain clothes was al- 
most a curiosity, lest he be a very immature 
youth or an elderly man. I noticed the great- 
est amount of. traffic on the main streets, 
which for some’time I could not account for. 
The town was not being evacuated, as I under- 
stood it, but still this great activity persisted, 
and it seemed to be going entirely in one direc- 
tion, consisting of men, their wives (sometimes 
pushing baby carriages), and families of chil- 


except by going into cellars and 
dugouts for shelter. To see them 
wholly unable to defend their homes is a very 
racking process, and I can realize how only the 
greatest amount of courage on the part of the 
people can save the community from becoming 
thoroughly disorganized. So obsessed were 
they by the horrors of war that they spent 
most of- their time talking about the occur- 
rences, being unable to attend to their daily 
duties, essential as those are. 


Chalons Thrice Bombarded 


There were three distinct raids that night 
on Chalons, each one effective, and each leav- 
ing havoc in its wake. 

While I was still standing under the portico 
of my hotel, a Frenchman rushed across the 
square, very much excited. From where we 
were I had seen a house opposite go down as 
though it were a pack of cards, and from the 
dust in the place and the smoke from the ex- 
plosion still hovered over the remains of 
somebody’s home. This Frenchman explained 
to our chaffeur, “ho covl4 understand him, 
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that in the cellar of this building there were 
fifty people hiding. 

Well, it occurred to me that there was no 
better thing for a person interested in Red 
Cross work to do than to go over to this build- 
ing and try to be helpful. I gathered together 
the chaffeur and two American soldiers, and 
we went across to the ruins of the home. We 
called to the people supposedly imprisoned in 
this cellar, in the hope of having some re- 
sponse, but there was no result. Then we 
went into-the next building, which was only 
divided from the cellar by a thin wall, and 
again called to see whether there was any 
living person there, but no reply came. I am 
of the opinion that the story, which was 
brought to us of the people confined in this 
place, was without foundation, and that the 
rumor had grown as it had been told from 
tongue to tongue until it had been made a 
great catastrophe, if, indeed, any basis for the 
story did exist. 

It was very interesting to see the crowd 
gather after -the first aeroplane attack had 
subsided. One French woman came up to me. 
She was evidently a friend of the people who 
lived in the house adjoining the home which 
had been wrecked. In this house the men 
were having difficulty in finding the way down 
to the cellar and had entered the house through 
one of the big windows. The woman thought 
she could show them how to get into the cel- 
iar, and she was running around, apparently 
carrying her most treasured possessions in a 
small jewel box. 


Canteens Run Amid Bombing 


This French woman, an utter stranger to 
me, an American who could not even speak 
her language, passed all her possessions to me 
and jumped in through the window. I real- 
ized that I had been left with this bunch of 
valuables, if they were valuables, in a very 
excited crowd where anyone might make in- 
quiry of me as to what I was doing with the 
package. Being unable to speak French, it 
would have been difficult for me to explain, and 
I had visions of somebody suggesting that I 
had no business there, and of the next person 
possibly putting me in the category of the 
enemy, and of my winding up in the police 
station to await the time when I could explain 
my position. It was quite a nervous time, and 
when the woman appeared at the window I 
was glad indeed. 

An idea of the severity of the bombing can 
be gathered from the effect of the last attack, 
which occurred about two o’clock in the morn- 


ing. The windows of H. P. Davison’s room ° 


were all broken, and enormous damage was 
done in the streets. 

All this time, the Americans had been run- 
ning the canteen, and had not ceased during 
the raids. I was present when Major 
told Mrs. Knott that he understood she and 
her friends had not taken shelter during these 
raids, commended them for their bravery, and 
issued orders to them that hereafter it was 
incumbent upon them to take shelter for their 
safety and to prevent the Huns from doing 
more harm than they otherwise would do. 

During the night at Chalons, among other 
destruction wrought there, a bomb was 
dropped in the beautiful cathedral, and early 
Sunday morning, which was Palm Sunday, I 
went into the cathedral where the service was 
being held. The whole place was covered with 
dust from the shelling and was actually full 
of people, who seemed to be fervently praying 
for the preservation of their homes and their 
couniry. 





Enemy Gains at Great Cost 


The following morning we left Chalons and 
stopped at Epernay, where there is another 
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canteen, nearly as important and run along the 
same lines as the Chalons canteen. After 
lunch we started on our way towards Paris 
and stopped at Rheims, a city which is virtu- 
ally bereft of population. From Epernay to 
Rheims we traveled a very large part of the 
time on roads which were screened by boughs 
and otker devices to shelter them from the 
view of the Germans. The bombarding which 
was. taking place was heard very distinctly. 
It was through this district that we met an 
endless number of French troops moving to 
support the advance in connection with the re- 
cent drive. 

Here, too, we saw many of the French fam- 
ilies driven from their homes, taking their 
leave, walking.or moving by any form of con- 
veyance that they could arrange for. 

We had with us a French captain, who had 
been assigned to the party as a guide, and I 
inquired of him, when we had our first news 
that the drive was on, what would be the 
result. He said without question that the 
English or the French would have to give 
ground and then he explained that the same 
would be true of Germany, if‘either the Eng- 
lish or the French had directed such a drive 
against her army, and had been willing to pay 
the price it involved. 

He further explained, which to me was most 
interesting, that the losses incident to an 
attack of this kind were always in indirect 
proportion to the success of the attack. In 
other words, if an attack of this kind resulted 
in a rout, it could be accomplished with almost 
no loss whatever to the attacking party, but 
if there was a stubborn, contested withdrawal 
of troops, who maintained their formation and 
continued to resist the oncomers, the ground 
gained would have to be paid for very dearly 
by the attacking party. This, he predicted, 
would prove to be the case here. He was 
absolutely confident, and not in a boastful way, 
that this ground would be given and that the 
Germans would be stopped. He thought that 
the net result of it would be the loss of some 
devastated property, but the gain would be in 
the lives of the enemy that must be lost. 


Impressed by French 


Not being a military man myself, I have 
possibly little basis to form a suitable opinion, 
but I must confess that the business-like way 
in which I saw this very small part of the 
preparation for this battle going on, imbued 
me with a wonderful confidence that the pro- 
tectors of France would ever be true to their 
duty, and that France would never be con- 
quered except over the dead bodies of her sons. 

In Rheims we saw a city riddled with the 
dreadful scars of frequent bombardments. 
While we were there no shells fell in the city, 
but I saw in the papers the following day that 
fifty to one hundred shells had fallen there. 


The cathedral, which is marvelously beautiful,” 


is nothing but a wreck of its former self, but 
from a slight distance it preserves all of its 
majestic lines, and it is still far from being 
beyond restitution. I cannot see what possible 
military advantage there is in the continuation 
of the bombardment of this place. In the town 
there is virtually nobody to be killed. There 
are no soldiers there to defend it, and it. is just 
an incident of wanton destruction, which seems 
to me to have no greater virtue than bom- 
barding a graveyard. 


Views Marne Battlefield. 


In our trip that day we had come down the 
Valley of the Marne and had seen the towns 
and district which were held by the Germans 
before they had been pushed back, and we 
viewed the field of the battle of the Marne. 
Everywhere there is more or less evidence of 
battle, but there is nothing here to compare 


with the destruction in the towns which are 
now close to the front. 

We returned to Paris and stayed a day or 
two. Here we saw the evidence of the bom- 
bardment by the monster long range gun. It 
seemed to give the people of Paris compara- 
tively little concern, and I was astonished at 
their calmness. The fact is, that this is not 
nearly so terrifying as the result of an aero- 
plane bombing, because the projectile moves 
at such a velocity that when it strikes a build- 
ing it goes through it, and. maybe through a 
second building, but it only makes a compara- 
tively small hole. The explosive contained in 
the shells apparently does no considerable 
damage. One of these shells fell in the Tuil- 
eres. I was not a witness, but people who 
did see, told me that the shot made a hole 
only about as big as a dining room table and 
about two feet deep. 


Visits Red Cross Buildings 


During the two days that I was in Paris I 
accompanied Mr. Davison to the field of ac- 
tivity of the Red Cross at , and I saw 
there a tremendous hospital which covers an 
entire block and is several stories high. 

I saw Dr. Black’s Hospital, and a whole 
hotel which the Red Cross has taken over to 
tend the refugees temporarily domiciled in 
Paris. This was only one of the many places 
of this character which was established there, 
and it certainly is a most wonderful and needed 
work, The woman in charge of this hospital 





~is the sister of Mr. Curtiss, who is connected 


with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The work shesis doing is nothing short of 
heroic, and it ig.being carried on in a most 
systematic and business-like way. 

What probably impressed me more, because 
as a layman I was able to fully grasp it, were 
the storehouses of the Red Cross. One which 
I visited, and it was one of five, I believe, cov- 
ered the best part of a block and was four or 
five stories high. In this building was stored 
every conceivable article of suitable food, in- 
cluding flour, sugat, beans, molasses, cheese, 
condensed milk, macaroni, and a large variety 
of things which would be essential in the care 
of a civilian population. It is from. storehouses 
such as this that there is distributed in the 
devastated districts for the help of the people, 
the food which is so necessary to refugees. 
The great wisdom of this program is unques- 
tioned, and I can see how same day it might 
prove to be the difference between success and 
failure. 


A Pathetic Incident 


When I determined to leave Paris, I went 
through the usual routine of having my pass- 
port put in shape, which, however, was done 
in one day—an unusual achievement, I am 
told. I left by way of Boulogne, landing at 
Folkestone, and it was necessary for me to sit 
up all night in company with three British 
soldiers called, back from their leave. At the 
station in Paris, before we left, there were 
endless rows of_trains being filled with the 
British troops returning to the front. 

You would never imagine from their laugh- 
ing and cheering that they were bound on so 
solemn an errand. There was not the least 
suggestion of seriousness, and I am not sure 
whether this is a carefully concealed feeling 
on their part or whether they pretend a little 
bit. But I saw one incident which made me 
think that possibly, deep in their hearts, there 
were many thoughts other than of war. My 
first impression of this incident was that it 
was fidiculously funny, and afterwards it 
dawned: upon; me that it had an aspect of 
pathos. 

There was a very wholesome, lovely woman 


(Oontinued on page 88T.) 
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British Official Photo. 


Salvaging automobiles is coming to be .an important 

avocation of the British Tommies—almost a business 

in itself. Through a little care in collecting damaged 

parts and an organized scheme of repairing they are 

enabled to use the same things over and over again. 

Here we see a British soldier sorting inner tubes accord- 
ing to their fitness for another span of service. 


British Official Photo. 


Two of the warrior-workmen industriously rejuven- 
ating punctured and worn inner tubes. 


British Official Photo. 


A big pile of radiators, temporarily out 
of the fight—though not mentioned in 
the casualty lists. The dark-skinned 
huskies who graciously posed in working 
attitudes for this picture are arranging 
these essential automobile parts in or- 
derly rows. In due time they will go 
to the repair shops, from which they will 
emerge in fit condition to do their bit 
again. 
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British Official Photo. . 


War-weary cars of various makes and models gathered im the rotunda of the theatre of action. Expert British mechanicians 
will soon take these veterans in hand and put them on their feet for further service. The salvage corps is doing a mighty 


work in keeping down the high cos 
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“ON TO WASHINGTON!” OR MECCA, D. C. 


N to Washington!” It sounds in the 
O college at Morningside, in the corner 
grocery in Mud Center, in the school- 
house in Kokomo, and in the clerical office in 
Chicago. And steadily the line moves—men 
in khaki ard blue uniform; men and women 
clerks and voluntary assistants in Red Cross 
work; men and women of every sort and 
station, plodding sturdily to the City of 
History-making. 

The Arab woman only dreams of Mecca. 
The American woman does not stop at dream- 
ing of the New World Mecca, she attains it. 
Whereas Washington was once the aristo- 
cratic capital of the country, with a stable, 
censused population containing the proper pro- 
portion of females, to-day it is the meeting 
ground of radical feminists and Southern 
patriots; of Red Cross nurses and Western 
congresswomen; of free lance writers and 
militant pickets; of government clerks and 
government clerkesses, of draftees at thirty a 
month and millionaires at a dollar a year. 

“On to Washington!” Adventure-seekers 
,are many of them; job-hunters are most of 
them. And what does this Mecca give them? 
Disappointment, mostly. 


Men Preferred 


First, Washington does not care to house 
a girl. Of course, the wealthy banker’s daugh- 
ter from some major city is not caught in the 
web of home-hunting. She has come for a 
lark, even if the lark does include employment. 
With a ready supply of money, her home is 
easy to find by renting an apartment; or some 
family friend will house her—for often, even 
if she can afford it, the hotels cannot accom- 
modate her. But the average girl seeking 
opportunity in Washington sees it fade quickly 
when she starts room-hunting. 

“No, we don’t take girls,” is the customary 
answer from the boarding-house keeper. “Too 


Sidelights on Experiences 
of Paper Bag Brigade 
Alias Boarders 
By PHYLLIS PERLMAN 


much trouble. Now if you were a young 
man——” But even the pluck that carries her 
from Squeedunk to the District cannot enable 
her to overcome the sex the Lord gave her. 
Deeper and deeper sink her hopes. Finally, 
after storing up bitter envy of the male board- 
er, she:finds that, if she is so disposed, she 
can share a bed with the daughter and get 
her board including lunch with a kindly- 
disposed family. 

And so, if she is lucky, she becomes one of 
the Boarders’ Brigade. The insignia of her 
station is the Paper Bag. Every morning be- 
tween eight and nine you see her, Paper Bag 
in hand. It is the sign of Washington democ- 
racy, for Brigadier-Generals and Marine 
officers, War Department clerks and Treasury 
sweepers, Federal stenographer and news- 
paper reporters, all carry the Paper Bag. The 
strident-voiced cash girl in a New York de- 
partment store would scorn to carry her 
lunch to work. In Washington they all do it. 
When one belongs to the Boarders’ Brigade, 
left-overs save money. 

This regiment of “homeless” girls may soon 
disappear. Uncle Sam has adopted the spirit 
of an “Aunt Samuela,” who has urged the 
building of real homes for the women’s army. 
The Union Station at the Capital, according 
to plans already made, will be the site for 
several clubhouses for women. Then will the 
ranks of the Paper Bag Brigade be thinned. 


Food More Fashionable Than Fashions 


The Washington girl can be fashionable, 
economical and Hooverical at one stroke. And 
Hooverites each one becomes. Food is the 


nation’s latest fad. Proteins and calories and 
carbohydrates have become as important a 
topic of conversation as the new surplice front 
dress. Before Mr. Hoover came, the ingre- 
dients in ice-cream and whipped cream were 
as familiar as those in cold-cream—and as 
interesting. Bread was nibbled at uncon- 
sciously. Sugar was dumped from the bowl 
into coffee and not stirred. Sizzling bacon was 
a delicacy indulged in frequently. Pastry out- 
shone fresh fruit. 

Alas, the girl has reached her Mecca—and 
all things change. Even the menu cards. be- 
come popular literature, for affixed to them 
are notes on the substance of the foodstuffs, 
their relative values, the amount of starch, 
sugar or nitrogen contained. Ice-cream takes 
too much sugar and whipped cream too much 
milk. Cold cream takes too much fat and 
bread too much flour. Bacon must be shipped 
to the soldiers, and fresh fruit will spoil if 
you eat pastry, which spoils your complexion. 


Many, But Not All, Return . 


She plans her menu for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner and makes the whole day a nutritious 
meal, mentally and physically. And so, with 
food on mind as well as stomach, she cannot 
but feel patriotic. But some agitate for one 
brand of patriotism, some for another. Many 
then join the anti-picket ranks. 

Poor Picket! Militant she stands, and 
alone. She may have come from the suffrage 
state of Montana, and then she has the moral 
support of her Lady of Legislation. More 
often she comes from New York or Maryland. 

But many pilgrims to this Mecca by-and-by 
return home—to the office in Chicago, to the 
schoolhouse in Kokomo, to the corner gro- 
cery in Mud Center, to the college at Morning- 
side. The muddle and excitement have lost 
their fascination. She takes back to her home 

(Continued on page 376) 
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HEADQUARTER’S OF AMERICA’S WAR DEPARTMENTS 








(©) Central News Photo Service. 3 
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SCHWAB ON WHO WILL RULE THE EARTH 


_Eprror’s Note.—The war will be fol- 
lowed by another war, the eternal war be- 
tween employers and employed. How can 


this struggle be guided, ultimately, into more 
peaceful channels? That is the big question 
the nation’s leaders are pondering today. In 
our issue of July 27 we gave the straight- 
from-the-shoulder view and suggestions of a 
noted financier, Charles H. Sabin, president 
of the largest trust company in the country. 
Here we present Charles M. Schwab’s read- 
ing of the future. Helpful articles from 
other men whose conclusions carry weight 
will be. given from time to time. 
The problem is, next to the war, 
the most important now facing the 
nation. 


ORKERS, men who do ‘things 
either with their hands or 


their heads, will-be the real 
leaders of the world after the war. 
Nations will not be led and governed 
by men who are aristocrats only by 
birth or by riches. The aristocrats 
of the future will be the men who, 
either in business or in other direc- 
tions, have distinguished themselves 
by what they have done for the pro- 
gress and the prosperity of their 
countgy-or mankind. 

“There is coming a more equitable 
readjustment of rewards for work 
done and services rendered. But the 
readjustment, to my mind, will take 
the form of evolution and not revo- 
lution. 

“Some informal remarks I made 
recently were improperly reported 
in the newspapers, and the impres- 
sion was conveyed that I had de- 
clared that the Bolsheviki would, 
by-and-by, rule the world. I have 
been branded as a prophet of evil, 
as a revolutionary Socialist, as ad- 
vocating the tearing down of the 
existing social order and placing 
everyone on the same common or 
dead level in regard to property 
wealth and material rewards. I 
never. said or meant anything of 
the kind. 

“What I believe will come and 


ought to come is a process which cee wa with von rep is tomes. a a ae 
: i anner O 1S emocracy whnicn endears nim to e men in the steel milis an 

re Phi pee 4 a ne Bp t . shipyards. Schwab is not only a leader of men but he has Napoleon’s genius for 

catastropne and will make for a picking generals of unusual ability to head the various divisions of his industrial 


wider and closer and more real armies. 
brotherhood of man.” 

The speaker is Charles M. Schwab. So 
much nonsense, much .of it mischievous, has 
been said and written concerning Mr. Schwab’s 
ideas of the future social-and economic order 
that I prevailed upon him to tell exactly what 
he did say and.to amplify his views of what 
was coming. Mr. Schwab, I discovered, felt 
rather keenly the widespread misrepresenta- 
tion to which he has been subjected. 

“I am not a Socialist,” Mr. Schwab declared 
emphatically, referring to the false position 
in which he had been placed. . “I don’t believe 
in pulling down, but in leveling up. My views 
have not been formed or even changed by 
the war.” 


“When you use the word ‘workers’ you don’t 
mean only unskilled laborers or those who 
work only with their hands, in their shirt 


. sleeves?” I asked. 


“No. I consider myself just as much a 


Workers Coming on Top, But 
Workers Include Men 
Who Use Heads 


By B. C. FORBES 


Reprinted .from The American Magazine 
- By Special Permission 


worker to-day as I was when I was driving © 


spikes at a dollar a day in the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works. When I speak of workers I 
mean all who work. The man who works with 
his hands to-day, and who works hard and 
intelligently, is the man who will be working 
with his brain to-morrow. For hand work well 
done leads to brain work. 


responsibility and leadership and who have be- © 
come large employers; men who have de- 
veloped the resources of the nation and have 
built up its industries, its railroads and its 
commerce. The usefulness of this type of 
man has been demonstrated very strikingly on 
both sides of the Atlantic, particularly in Eng- 
land, where, not so very long ago, those who 
were ‘in trade’ were not usually ranked with 
the country’s aristocracy. 


“Everyone who returns from the trenches 
tells us that the men who have risked their 
lives and suffered for their country will de- 
mand a greater share in government and 
greater rewards for their work hereafter. 
The trend is inevitable. And it should 








(C) Underwood & Underwood 


“When I say, therefore, that the world is 


‘to be ruled after the war by those who work, 


I certainly do not mean that Governments are 
to be in the hands of such destructionists and 
anarchists as have come to the front in Russia 
since the revolution. In the past, the term 
‘the governing classes’ has meant, as a rule, 
so-called aristocrats, heads “of titled families 
very often, great land owners who have in- 
herited their estates, statesmen and diplomats 
of lineage. 


Workers Most Useful Citizens 


“The war has brought home what I have 
always contended, namely, that there are no 
more useful citizens than the real workers, 
both those in the ranks and those who, starting 
in the ranks, have by their industry, their 


‘ability, their integrity, risen to-positions of 


His famous smile is infectious. It is the 


not be blindly opposed. It is fit and 
proper that labor should receive a fair 
share of what it helps to create. 

“In our Bethlehem Steel plants we 
have had a very elaborate system for 
rewarding men according to their 
deserts. We have a minimum wage 
under which no man’s pay can fall. 
But at least eighty per cent of all 
our workers participate in bonuses 
and rewards according to their in- 
dividual results. At very great cost 
we instituted years ago a system 
which standardized almost every job 
and every kind of work throughout 
the whole establishment. We care- 
fully arrived at how much work of 
each kind should be accomplished by 
normal effort, and then we fixed a 
. generous basis of special compensa- 
tion for everything done over and 
above that amount. 


Bethlehem Workers Highest Paid 


“The whole thing has worked out 
excellently for both the men and the 
company. As a matter of fact, the 
average wages received by the 
workmen at Bethlehem are greater 
than those paid any other set of 
steel workers in America. I nat- 
urally am proud of this fact, because 
I want every one of my men to have 
a chance to get ahead, a chance to 
earn every dollar he is capable of 
earning. 

“T have felt for years that the 
relations between what is called 
capital and labor would never be 
satisfactory and harmonious until 
workers all over the country were 
placed on some such basis as. this. 
Workers must feel that they are 
being given fair play. By devising 
a system whereby the men who does most 
gets the largest pay envelope and the laziest 
man the smallest envelope you not only 
overcome one of the drawbacks to most 
of the’ general profit-sharing systems, but 
you convince the worker that it is up to 
him how much or how little he earns, and that 
special effort will bring special rewards.” 

This prompted another question. “You 
have been represented as stating that a redis- 
tribution of wealth was coming—pretty much 
as advocated by the Socialists. Is that your 
teal view?” I asked. 

“Yes and no. I do not for a moment believe 
that the world is threatened with any- redis- 
tribution of wealth as advocated by out-and- 
out Socialists. We are not only going to have, 
but we already have in progress, a certain type 
of redistribution of wealth. For example, 
those who have the largest incomes are now 
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two-thirds of every dollar, in the form of in- 
come tax. Then there are other state and 
municipal taxes which increase this percent- 
age. Also, we now have very substantial in- 
heritance taxes. I have not figured it out 
myself—I have had other things to do—but 
one of my very wealthy friends recently com- 
plained to me that, after paying every kind 
of tax imposed upon him, he had left for his 
own use less than twenty cents of each dollar 
he made. Another very wealthy man has fig- 


ured that if he wishes to leave his fortune in-. 


tact to his heirs he would have to work a little 
over ten years without spending one cent for 
living expenses during that whole period; so 
high is his income tax, his inheritance tax, et 
cetera. 

“Unquestionably, the fortunes of those who 
have inherited wealth and who have simply 
been living on the income from their invest- 
ments are rapidly becoming poorer. Here is 
one definite form of the redistribution of 
wealth. The man who is not an active pro- 
ducer, but who is, say, a large holder of bonds, 
finds himself less well-to-do each year ; where- 
as the producers, the workers, whether em- 
ployees or employers, are, broadly speaking, 
becoming better off. 


Workers to Enjoy More Luxuries 


“Look at the wages being received to-day 
by hundreds of thousands of men employed in 
producing war materials. Notwithstanding 
the higher cost of living, many thousands of 
them are now able to save money as never 
before. Or they can indulge in luxuries for- 
merly quite behond their reach, luxuries then 
available only for the well-to-do or the rich. 
It is axiomatic that wages, once up, never, or 
hardly ever, come down. And while we cannot 
expect to see top-notch boom times forever, 
and cannot, consequently, expect that wages 
wili always stay where they are now, yet I 
am convinced that we are entering an era in 
which the industrious working classes will de- 
mand and receive a larger proportion of the 
comforts, the conveniences and the luxuries 
of life than at any time in the past. 

“Some people fear that revolutions lie ahead 
in this country as well as in Europe. Revo- 
lutions are bred by keeping down the masses 
of the people, by subjecting them to unfair 
laws, by stunting their ambitions, by keeping 
them in poverty. If the leaders of industry 
are wise they will not fight against the im- 
provement of the lot of workers, but will seek 
to co-operate with them in bringing about 
conditions satisfactory to all. Governments 
must not be, as they sometimes have been in 
the past, anti-business ; for being anti-business 
means being anti-prosperity. 

“The coming movement for social better- 
ment can be, and should be, guided along right 
channels. Employers more and more are 
springing from the ranks of labor, and there- 
fore understand labor better than the so- 
called aristocrats do. 

“The employer who in his youth started at 
the bottom and worked side by side with com- 
mon laborers and artisans, who daily ate lunch 
with them on the cinder pile, who swapped 
thoughts and ambitions and ideas and troubles 
with them, who lived exactly the life they did, 
and who was in all respects one. of them, 
knows, when he becomes an employer, the 
make-up of his men more intimately than is 
possible for an employer who has never been 
one of them. The Américan workman feels 
a closer bond of sympathy with his boss if that 
boss at one time stood exactly where the work- 
man stands, especially if the boss has not for- 
gotten that he was once an ordinary wage- 
earner at the bottom of the ranks. Every year 
sees an increase in the number of this type 
of employer. Employers, too, as a whole, are 
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coming to realize that they must not hold 
themselves coldly aloof from their men. The 
employer who gets on best with his men is 
the one who regards himself simply as a co- 
worker with them, as one of their own num- 
ber, but whose duty is to guide and direct his 
fellow workers the very best way he can, so 
that the results may be profitable enough to 
enable all to share in them. 

“For example, in cases where a difference of 
opinion may arise between a workman and 
somebody higher up, if the head of the com- 
pany has come through the mills and. learned 
the whole business from the ground up he can, 
as a rule, easily act as a peacemaker, since he 
can understand both the workman’s point of 
view and the official’s point of view. He un- 
derstands the workings of the laborer’s mind 
and knows how to satisfy him without sacri- 
ficing any fixed principles of discipline or 
sound business rules. By a little diplomacy, 
he can usually fix things up so as to satisfy 
both parties without injuring the self-respect 
or the enthusiasm of either of them, or with- 


‘ out injuring the interests of the company. 


Chaos Without Discipline 


“The growth of this type of employer should 
make it possible to avoid all danger of any- 





SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Like Schwab, is a labor leader, but of a different type. 
His patriotism is unquestioned, and he has used his 
tremendous power with the laboring classes to energize 
them for war work. He is now visiting England. 


thing savoring of revolutionary trouble. 
Where there is full understanding and mutual 
sympathy, it is not impossible, it is easy, to 
have amicable relations between employers 
and employees, especially where all are work- 
ers together.” 

“It has been suggested,” I said to Mr. 
Schwab, “that discipline would be impossible 
under the regime which you were represented 
as having pictured.” 

“Without discipline you cannot avoid chaos,” 
Mr. Schwab replied. “The Bolshevism we 
have seen rampant in Russia is the very anti- 
thesis of what I believe will come here if wis- 
dom prevails among the country’s leaders, its 
planners and up-builders. But there is disci- 
pline and discipline. I have found thoughtful- 
ness and consideration more effective than 
coercion in dealing with workers. I go in for 
encouraging rather (han censuring.. If a man 





does his work well I believe in. praising, him. 
If he is not doing his best and I note this fact 
on goirig around the works, I simply say noth- 
ing; and my silence hurts, because the man 
knows that I know he is not doing justice 
either to himself or to me.’ I am a great be- 
liever, as you: may know, in giving credit to 
those who do the actual work. I have always 
felt. that I personally have received more 
credit than I deserve, but”—here Mr? Schwab 
indulged in one of his famous smiles+““I'may 
be a little bit like Mr. Carnegie. He used to 
say he thought one reason the Lord had been 
so good to him was because he never asked the 
Lord for anything! Perhaps another reason 
I have always been able to get along with 
workers and am not pessimistic regarding the 
universal movement now under way is that I 
have been, and still-am, a workman. myself 
and feel exactly as they do. - The greatest joy 
of my life comes from mingling with my boys, 
with the men who work with me—I never 
regard them as working for me. I can enter 
into their ambitions, I can sympathize with 
their aspirations, I can put myself thoroughly 
in their'place, because I was in the same place 
and am still one of them, working as hard as 
I ever did; and If like to believe that my men 
all understand this.” open! 


Understands American Workman 


Assuredly Mr. Schwab does understand the 
American workman. In his first six weeks ‘as 
Director General of Shipbuilding he-did not 
spend much more than six days in his office 
at Washington or, indeed, in any other office. 
He was constantly on the ground, constantly 
seeing things for himself, constantly showing 
shipbuilders how to overcome difficulties, con- 
stantly mingling with and talking with the 
men in overalls. working on the ways: . By 
meeting the workers face to face he knew 
how to fire them with enthusiasm. 

A recent incident illustrates this. afresh: 
During notable ceremonies at the monster 
shipbuilding plant at Hog Island, speeches 
were madé to the thousands of workmen by a 
number of celebrities. They spoke from a 
platform. When Mr. Schwab was called upon 
to address the crowd he got up, smilingly 
looked over the sea of workmen’s faces: and 
shouted: “I don’t belong up here; I belong 


‘down among you boys. I feel more at home 


among you.”. ... 

With that he leaped from the platform to-the 
accompaniment of a storm of cheers. -He 
spoke to them as man to man. He'told them 
that they and he were both out to do their 
best for the country, to do their best to “give 
the Kaiser the damnedest licking any man ever 
got.” Although he had been-appointed Direc- 
tor General of Shipbuilding, he could not do 
anything without their co-operation. He could 
not build the ships. They could. And if he 
knew anything about them—and he thought 
he did—they would build ships, enough ships 
to defeat Prussidnism and bring unmeasured 
glory to the Stars ‘and Stripes. 

When he finished, the cheers of the work- 
men could be heard for miles. 

It is significarit that as soon as Mr. Schwab 
became head of the Government’s shipbuilding 
program, competition started all over the 
country among the riveters. Wiss 24 fos 
’ No ‘employer in America knows better how 
to inspire men. They know he is “on the level.” 
They know he delights to see workers advance. 
All his partners were recruited from the rank 
and file of Bethlehem Steel. The president, 
Eugene G. Grace, was swinging a crane when 
Schwab spotted him, and now he is being paid 
by Mr. Schwab over a million dollars a year, 
thanks to the operation of the. Bethlehem 
system of payment for results.. No other steel 

(Continued on page 885) 
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Our Washington Analysis 


WAR LEADERS LOOK TWO YEARS AHEAD 


HE United States has determined that 

war preparations must keep at least two 

years ahead of the actual situation if 
the fullest results are to be obtained. 

The United States, like the other Allied 
nations, entered the war with scant prepara- 
tion, but it now realizes how long is required 
to create and put into operation vast war work, 
and the impossibility of attaining any quantity 
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GEN. PEYTON C. MARSH 


The Chief of Staff is regarded as one of the ablest offi- 


cers who has ever filled that position. On him devolves 
the task of co-ordinating the. concentration of our vast 
military forces against the Kaiser. Administratiom plans 
now call for an army of 6,000,000. 

production on guns, ammunition and equip- 
ment without looking welh,into the future. 
Also, there must be not only enough men regis- 
tered and classified for active service on the 
firing line, but the resources.of the country in 
its men that are left must.be tabulated and 
available when the next selectives are needed, 
so as to leave industry unhampered. To do 
this it is again necessary. to look forward at 
least two yéars. Shine om : 

Provost Matshal General Crowder is regu- 
lating this man power with a hand constantly 
on the throttle. It is almost a stroke of luck 
for the country that the Provost Marshal 
General should be a bachelor. ‘Without any 
binding home ties, General Crowder is really 
wedded to his work—indeed, in anticipation 
of the strenuous days ahead, he has just had 
living quarters fitted up in-the same building 
with his office. 49 

About 13,000,000 men will be registered un- 
der the extension of the draft ages to include 


Will Ban on Automobiles Be 
Lifted?—Men Who Help 
the Government 
By THOMAS F. LOGAN 


Our Washingtom Correspondent. 


those: from 18 to 45. - Of these, Gen. Crowder 
estimates that possibly 2,400,000 will be imme- 
diately available for military service. A 
stricter classification will prevail on the draft 
regulations, and more than the number men- 
tioned will eventually find their way into Class 
1, including many married men without chil- 
dren, or with wives who are capable of sup- 
porting themselves. 

In all, the plans of the Administration now 
call for a United States army of 6,000,000 men. 


Central Powers Still Powerful 


It would seem that a force of such size must 
throw the balance of power to the Allied 
forces ; and it will eventually. But Gen. Pey- 
ton March, the Chief of Staff, one of the ablest 
officers who has filled that position, and a man 
who has studied the war from every angle, 
does not underestimate the strength of the foe 
or exaggerate the importance of the Foch 
offensive recently launched. 
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PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL 
CROWDER 


He is regulating the man power of the nation with a 
hand constantly on the throttle. _Gen. Crowder is a 
bachelor, perhaps fortunately for the country, which 
has given him a job which requires such a continuous 
application that he- has living quarters in his office 
buslding. . 

The Allies aré’not fighting Germany alorie. 
There is a tendency to overlook the fact that 
it is the Central Powers who are aligned 
against the civilized world, with a reservoir of 
men and resources that constitutes the richest 
in Europe. In addition, there is the tremend- 
ous territory already overrun and subjugated, 
with its products available to the Central 
Powers and its peoples in semi-slavery. for the 
benefit of the conqueror. Belgium, France, 


Italy, Serbia, Roumania and Russia have lost 
to the enemy approximately 428,940 square 
miles of territory, with a population in normal 
times of 70,320,000 people. Occupation of this 


. land gives to Germany and her supporters the 


control of such war-making materials as 58 
per cent of the coal production of France, 78 
per cent of its coke output and some of the 
richest iron ores of the continent. The major- 
ity of the French sugar refineries have been 
captured. So have the great petroleum fields 
of Roumania, the food supplies of the Ukraine 
and the copper mines of Serbia. 

The people of these regions can be coerced 
into contributions of money and labor, releas- 
ing many men of the Central Powers for mili- 
tary service. Germany and her vassals, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria, muster a 
population of 147,000,000. Almost every man 
is a trained soldier, drilled in the German mili- 
tary school and within easy access to the bat- 
tle lines. French estimates place the possible 
enemy mobilization for 1918 and 1919 at 28,- 
000,000 soldiers. That of the Allies is but 20,- 
000,000, with whatever force America sends 
over, and they must be gathered from three 
continents across thousands of miles. 

These are the reasons behind the call for 
more men which the Inter-Allied War Council 
has made upon the United States, and to which 
the new draft bill is the answer. 


Prepare for New Draft. 


The industrial and financial worlds of Amer- 
ica will not be disrupted by the draft. The 
banks, business houses and trades must be kept 
stable; but as the necessity arises the men 
whose work can be done by those outside the 
draft ages, or by women, will be called to the 
colors. The Government knows its needs, and 
each man will be called in his proper order. 
In the meantime, each worker must hold 
steady and look after to-day’s job, for the draft 
is not only the means of supplying men for the 
front, but also the agency for maintaining 
the rearguard of workers. 

The order prohibiting enlistments or the 
granting of commissions to civilians leaves 
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(© Clinedinst Studio. 
CAPT. BENJAMIN B. LIPSNER 


The distinction of being the first Aerial Mail Superin- 
tendent comes to this young army flier, who has resigned 
his commission to enter upon: this important civilian 
service for Uncle Sam’s Post Office Department. He 
is in charge of both operation and maintenance. 
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the entire male population stationary, so far 
as military work is concerned, until the Gov- 
ernment calls. 

The adaptability of the American is pro- 
verbial, however, and men are learning daily 
of new fields in which their talents can be 
utilized to greater advantage. 

There are now two vacancies on the Federal 
Reserve Board. Paul M. Warburg has with- 
drawn to return to the private banking field. 
Frederic A. Delano now finds an opportunity 
for greater service as a colonel in the engineer 
corps in France, where a tremendous work is 
under way in handling transportation. John 
W. Prentiss, formerly of the banking firm of 
Hornblower & Weeks, who has been engaged 
in Red Cross work almost since the beginning 
of the war, has just received a major’s com- 
mission and an assignment to the General 
Staff. 


American Propaganda Showing Results 


There is a field open for the right men in 
propaganda work in neutral countries. Adver- 
tising is a feature which appeals to the native 
business instincts. Germany in reality had 
beaten the United States at the game when 
war was declared, and the Hun agents were 
at work everywhere. 

When this country entered the war a coun- 
teractive plan was launched promptly under 
the Committee on Public Information. Defin- 
ite reports of the results now are reaching the 
State Department in its confidential messages, 
as well as in the news of the day. The gradual 
change of public opinion in Spain, Switzer- 
land and the Latin-American republics is not 
only an evidence of the desire of the neutrals 
to get upon the band wagon as the hopes of 
Germany begin to. crumble, but is the result 
of the carefully-arranged educational campaign 
in which America has joined with the Allies in 
the same maner as soldiers and supplies have 
been pooled. The victories of Foch and Haig 
on the Wvstern Front, therefore, fall upon pre- 
pared ground. 

In consequence, Spain is rapidly approaching 
an open break with the Central Powers; Nor- 
way may follow; and Latin America, which 
reflects Spanish opinions to a large degree, is 
beginning to voice the views of the Allies even 
in the heretofore German-inspired press. 
Propaganda work costs money, but it pays 
good returns. 

Even at home it must be kept up so that 
there shall be a prompt silencing of the ele- 
ment which now attempts to show that the 
war is won and that the German peace feelers 
which shortly will be sent out should be ac- 
cepted as genuine. = 


James Hazen. Hyde’ Busy 


, sae : 

One of the busiest propagandists working 
in the Allied cause is James Kearney, Director 
of the Committee on public: Information in 
France. It has just been learned, too, that 
Frank H. Fayant, who went over with the Red 
Cross, has been loaned to the committee, and 
assigned to Gen. Pershing’s headquarters. 
Fayant is always locating new fields for his 
war work. The last thing he did in the United 
-States was to help start the War Savings 
Stamps on their way to success. 

Every American who goes to France writes 
home glowing accounts, of the splendid work 
being done in Paris by James Hazen Hyde, 
who has lived there since the Equitable in- 
surance scandals. Hyde seems to have found 
his place since the war started. There is no 
longer anything of the dilettante about Hyde, 
and recently he was described as one of the 
ablest interpreters of Americanism now in 
France. Through his long residence abroad he 
knows all the French officials and everyone of 
importance in France. To the newly-arrived 
Americans he is proving a boon, helping them 
in every possible way and keenly interested in 
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the welfare and relief work among all classes. 
Such men as these are finding their new 
places in the fresh scheme of things rear- 
ranged by the war, for in placing the larger 
part of the male population of the country 
subject to draft, there will be not merely the 
designation to go and fight, but the direction 
to stay and serve when it appears that this 
is most expedient. 

The Government will take over the direction 
of labor more and more as the requirements 
demand. The loafer has become a thing of the 
past, and every man is,being put to work 
where his energies will bring the best returns 
to the nation. Felix Frankfurter, as chairman 
of the War Labor Policies Board, is shaping 
the general plans for the supervision of labor. 

John B. Densmore, however, is coming into 
closer contact with the problems of supplying 
and distributing men for industry. Densmore 
was a lawyer out in Montana when he was 
made solicitor for the Labor Department at 
the beginning of the Wilson administration. 
He cleaned up the San Francisco immigration 
service and stopped the smuggling of Chinese 
through the port. Through the other details 
of the labor questions his progress to the head 
of the United States Employment Service was 
a logical development. 

The scarcity of common labor is the thing 
which Densmore first has to meet. Later will 
come the same regulation of skilled labor, 
although no plans as to this feature of the 
work have been announced. 


Public Utilities Administrator? 


The Government is already the greatest em- 
ployer of men, aside from the Army, but 
President Wilson has indicated that for the 
present there is no intention of adding the 
employees of the public utilities to the pay-roll 
already made up of the railroad men, the 
telegraphers, and the others who have passed 
under Government control. 

The President, who has considered the pleas 
of citizens in many cities, and who has found 
government work at many points seriously 
hampered by poor transportation and power 
facilities, would gladly extend Government 
ownership to these utilities as a war measure 
were it not for the fact that the operating 
conditions vary so widely that any common 
rule would appear to be inapplicable to the 
country as a whole. For that reason, at the 
present time, he favors allowing the remedies 
to be applied by state and city officials. 

There is need, however, for a Public Utili- 
ties Administrator, and such an appointment, 
carrying with it the consideration of problems 
such as those mentioned, is looked upon as 
inevitable. There must be some official or 
board that will see to the co-ordination of the 
War Labor Board’s decisions with the financial 
conditions confronting many of the public 
utilities as a result of the increase allowed 
workers. 

A War Service Commission has already been 
formed by the public utilities commissions of 
the various states to bring to Washington the 
complaints of the companies and endeavor to 
obtain Federal sanction of reforms which are 
deemed imperative if many of the utilities 
are not to encounter financial ruin. 

There always has been a certain lack of har- 
mony between the state public utilities com- 
missions and the Federal agencies. The former 


have resented any interference with the public’ 


utilities, and have maintained their right to 
independent action in the matter of regula- 
tions. Interstate rates have been nullified by 
intra-state rates promulgated-by the commis- 
sions, and vice versa. This semi-feud is now 
to be buried under the common cause of win- 
ning the war, but the adjustment of the differ- 
ences requires a Federal Aministrator. 

The War Labor Board has made wage de- 
cisions of a sweeping nature. In almost every 


case which has come before it the demands of 


_the workmen have been granted in their en- 


tirety. The fact that Frank P. Walsh, a well- 
known radical in all matters pertaining to 
labor, and ex-president. Taft, heretofore 
aligned with the conservatives, as joint chair- 
men of the War Labor Board, have been to- 
gether in all awards is one of the surprising 
things which the war has brought about. 


Public Utilities in Dire Need 
The decisions. of the board, mevertheless, 
have been made entirely without regard to the 


financial statutes of the companies affected. By 
adding hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 


payrolls without providifig any meéatis where-: 


by the companies may meet the new demands 
for funds the board has brought some of the 
public. utilities close to bankruptcy. 

Unless an arrangement is made for provid- 
ing increased rates many of the street car 
companies will welcome Government control. 
President Wilson’s decision that the Federal 


authorities cannot take over public utilities. 


under the existing laws seems to banish any 
such plan for Government operation, and 
makes possible the adjustment of the situation 
only through an Administrator of Public 
Utilities. 

The War Industries Board has ruled that 
the manufacture of pleasure automobiles must 
cease. This prohibition against the further 
production of passenger cars will release for 
war needs a considerable stock of steel and 
rubber, and will also turn the efforts of thou- 
sands of employees to strictly war work. 

But there is the suggestion in reliable 
quarters that a regulation so stringent as that 
of the board cannot be carried out without en- 
tailing actual damage to ‘the war program 
through a hitherto unconsidered source. 

There are hundreds of American passenger 
cars being used in France. In Paris they 
carry the officials from place to place in their 
various duties, or to inspection of outlying 
units. Back of the lines the passenger auto- 
mobiles are on the move constantly as con- 
veyances for the military commanders. The 
same is true in the United States at Washing- 
ton and at every camp or cantonment. In- 
deed, when the war is over and monuments of 
the military heroes are erected the prancing 
steed of the equestrian statue may be re- 
placed by the automobile! Historical ac- 
curacy would require such a mount. 

But if the manufacture of passenger auto- 
mobiles is prohibited for so-called pleasure 
purposes military officers and the owners of 
motor car plants are asking how it will be 
possible to supply the cars needed by the army. 
To turn them out will require the maintenance 
of the passenger car equipment and force at 
the automobile plants, and if these are to be 
kept up a limited number of machines for non- 
military use must be manufactured in conjunc- 
tion. 

For this and other reasons there is a belief 
that the stringent ruling of the War Industries 
Board may be relaxed to a degree which will 
permit of the production of a very limited num- 
ber of pleasure cars. 





ON TO MECCA! 


(Continued from page 372) 


their fascination. She takes back to her home 
the slogan, “Save and Serve.” To her friends 
she is the plucky girl who left home to do her 
bit in Washington. To herself, secretly, Mecca 
has revealed its secret to her—the superficial 
secret of a sphinx, nothing more. 

_To some, however, there is no turning back. 
These have made themselves integral parts of 
the home army at Washington. | 

_Mecca is revealing to her a new secret, a 
profound secret—the democratic ideal. 
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MORE BUSINESSES THAT ARE ESSENTIAL 


HE successful fighting of this great war 

! depends on the supply of food, am- 

munition and clothing. The Corn Products 
industry contributes to a very important 
degree to each one of these items. 

During the progress of the war’ there has 
developed a great shortage of sugar, wheat 
flour and edible facts. Corn syrup and corn 
sugar are the only important alternatives for 
cane and beet sugar. Corn starch is by far 





Hew Products of Corn Are 
Helping Win War by 
Saving Sugar 
Written Especially for Forbes 


facture of all cotton textile is dependent on 

the use of particular varieties of starch, man- 

ufactured for our great textile industry. 
High explosive are now made by the nitra- 








The Argo Factory of the Corn Products Refining Co. at Argo, Ill. 


the best product for admixture with wheat 
flour in the manufacture of bread, and corn 
oil is the premier edible oil, superior to lard 
in cooking and the equal of olive oil for salads. 

Approximately 750,000 tons of corn syrup 
and corn sugar in the year 1918 will largely 
nullify the shortage in sugar supply, satisfy 
the human craving for sweets—which is great- 
ly intensified by the nation’s increased output of 
physical energy—and will enable our people 
to save a large part of the fruit crop by pre- 
serving, which would otherwise be impossible. 
More than a million barrels of corn starch 
will enter into the increased production of 
palatable bread, and a hundred million pounds 
of corn oil will leave unnoticed the lack of 
olive oil and permit the millions of our civilian 
population to avail themselves of palatable and 
nutritious salads, which must form an in- 
creased part of our national diet, releasing to 
a larger degree the non-perishable articles for 
shipment to our troops in France. 

The laborer and the soldier require daily 
fuel, in the form of food, with a content of 
from 3,500 to 4,000 calories. The great fuel 
producing foods are the carbohydrates, to 
which class corn syrup, corn sugar and corn 
starch, and the fats, of which corn oil is an 
important member, belong. Corn sugar and 
corn syrup produce about 1,750 calories, corn 
starch about 1,650 calories, and corn oil over 
4,000 calories. 


Carbohydrates Power Behind Bayonet 


The energy value of these great foods, pro- 
duced by this industry, supplies the entire 
energy required by 2,750,000 men for a year. 
The power in the arms of this great army, 
numbering in its ranks the workers in our 
munition factories and ship building yards, 
and the power behind the bayonet come in 
great degree from these great foods, derived 
from the great American cereal—corn. 

Animal feed stuffs are second in importance 
only to foods for human use, and this industry 
during the year 1918 will produce not less than 
500,000 tons of gluten feed, which has no rival 
in the dairy industry-as a milk producing feed. 

The sole of the shoe on which the soldier 
treads cannot be manufactured satisfactorily 
without the use of a certain grade of corn 
sugar produced by this industry. The manu- 


oa 


tion of starch. The quantity produced now 
is large and is increasing by leaps and bounds 
toward a tremendous future. 

The ideal binder for core-making in foun- 
dries is core dextrine, manufactured from corn 
starch. It performs the service in a manner 
superior to wheat flour and linseed oil, for- 
merly used, and releases these products for 
their more important service. The country’s 
great iron and steel foundries, the source of 
guns and shells, will come to depend more and 
more upon the use of this product. 

Two million tons of American corn this year 
will find their way through the factories of the 
Corn Products Industry into the food, cloth- 
ing and ammunition used by the American 
fighting men in France, and into food and 
clothing for the men in this country who stand 
back of the fighting men. 





WHAT HOLLEY CARBURETOR’ 


‘IS DOING 


The activities of American: manufacturers in 
helping to win the war fall naturally into two 
definite classes: those whose plants are turn- 
ing out munitions and war materials which 
are used commercially and which help in con- 
serving natural resources and in saving time 
and money. 

The activities of the Holley Carburetor 
Company fall mainly into the second class. As 
manufacturers of the Holley All-Fuel Carbu- 
retor and kindred devices, its energies are di- 
rected toward saving petroleum products by 
cutting down their consumption in automo- 
tive’ vehicles. This conservation of fuel has 
been urged by the government and by others 
familiar with the approximate demand and the 
available supply. 








FEW NON-ESSENTIALS 
UST what are “non-essential” indus- 
“ tries? The public do not always realize 
the part played in the scheme of things by 
certain industries. “Forbes” is publishing 
a series of articles on how such industries 
contribute to the winning of the war. 
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“Meet us half-way to avoid a tremend- 
ous shortage of gasoline for motor 
vehicles in 1919, or after the war, by de- 
vising carburetors to handle a wider 
range of fuels.” : 

That plea was made to the automotive in- 
dustry by the American Chemical Society at 
a recent annual meeting. The production of 
petroleum is not keeping pace with consump- 
tion. Not only was there a slight decrease in 
actual production between 1915 and 1916, but 
the amount exported increased. In addition, 
the number of domestic users of lighter petro- 
leum products increased. There have been 
material additions to the gasoline supply by 
various short-cuts in its manufacture, but 
even these have not lessened the danger of 
shortage. 


Holley System Solves Problem 


The Holley vaporizing system offers a solu- 
tion of this problem by furnishing the means 
for using kerosene, distillate, benzol and gas- 
oline-in internal combustion engines. It has 
been in process of development for three years 
and has had sufficient test in actual service to 
prove its worth. 

For tractors and trucks in government work 
the system consists of the heavy fuel vaporizer 
or carburetor and the air washer. The vapor- 
izer takes care of the carburetion of the fuel, 


— — 
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Standard Holley all-fuel carburetor designed to meet 
the most diversified of the tractor and motor truck 
engine fucl requirements. 

















Holly air washer and vaporizer, installed. 


while the air washer removes the dust and . 
tempers the air which goes into the mixture. 
In passenger cars, trucks in ordinary service 
and in motor boats, the vaporizer only is 
needed. The Holley vaporizer heats a mix- 
ture of the fuel with a small quantity of air 
to the point where it is suitable to add a larger 
amount of air and form the explosive mixture. 
It is now in use in England and France on 
tractors and cars. The Ford tractors which 
are being shipped to the British government 
for use in increasing the home production of 
food are equipped with the vaporizer, and it 
is also being built for Ford cars in this coun- 


(Continued on page 387) 
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aC) Central News. 


In one of the wards of the Amer- 
ican Officers’ Hospital, . Lancaster 
Gate, of which Viscountess Har- 
court isthe Commandant. 
Wounded American officers enjoy- 
ing all the comforts 

of home. 


(@) Underwood & Underwood. 


The last plunge of a torpedoed liner, vanquis 
rising from the terrific explosion which wreck 
the funnel, which is still belching forth tie blo 
were saved by a British patrol boat. 


- ca 
is Seine « L. 


: : . ; — @© Committee on Public Information, p a 
ay re) ficial Photo. Ye seer rE Fore : : $ : sid 4 
F ee charred stumps of trees now line this road on the present battlefront in France, where once the 2 meaner. saree ah Se vorrei’ al 
nestled in the shade of beautiful foliage. These stark sentinels have stood ihe brunt of fierce ree t fire for endless 'y 
days and nights. Sheltered by them, an American outpost officer it stealthily approaching the Hun tines. 
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Brigadier General 
Cornelius Vander- 
bilt and son, home 
from France on an 
important Govern- 
ment mission. 
Cornelius V ander- 
bilt, Jr., is @ mem- 
ber of the Regular 
Army. 


~ 


() Central News. : ep ae ‘ ie - 
es and Totimies getting a moment's rest in the shelter of a British-American reserve trench 


Sammi 


in the vicinity of Mesuil. In spite pf the enemy's desperate attempts to stay the tide, the British 
0 


and American forces ate steadily ploughing ahead, smashing in a salient here and taking a half 
dozen towns there, everywhere holding what th ey gain. 


¢ lurking submarine. White clouds of gas, 
hip’s engine room, may be seen just abaft 
indicative of “full speed ahead.” . Fhe crew 


@© Committee on Public Information. a ae j 
ing centl ied aboard a hospital ship which With rifle-grenades fited for a. volley, these American troops await the word to “let ’em have it.” Then will come 
dma : Wee bavelsedd 0d 6  aker the seni the tirdleae command that will send them ovet the top and at the enemy with that characteristic dash and elan 
. ‘which has made the Sammy the idol of our Allies and the pride of the folks at home. 
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The American people gave the librarians of 
the country $1,700, last year to spend for 
" books for our soldiers and sailors, What have 
they done with all this money? 

It is just one year since the librarians, at 
their Louisville conference, voted to help win 
the war with books. Nobody paid much at- 
tention to their idea at first. It sounded a lit- 
tle visionary and “just like a lot of academic 
people anyway.” How could books help win 
a war? : 

In August they began to raise funds. They 
got Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, to help them with their 
financial campaign, because Mr. Vanderlip has 
successfully used ideas from books in his busi- 
ness of managing the biggest bank in the coun- 
try. He believed there was something very 
practical in their plan to bring soldier’s brains 
and books together, So they all got busy, and 
by Christmas time more than a million and a 
half dollars had been subscribed. This included 
$320,000 given by the Carnegie Corporation for 
library buildings. 

A War Service Committee was appointed by 
the American Library Association, with head- 
quarters at the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington. Librarians everywhere volunteered 
their services to help with the tremendous 
problem of getting the books selected by a 
committee, purchased, donated, and ready for 
use. Contracts were let for buildings at the 
largest army training camps and naval train- 
ing stations. The most prominent librarians 
of the country left their work to go to Wash- 
ington and get things under way, or to make 
inspection trips to find out what was needed 
and where. 


Miracles Accomplished in One Year 


The American Library Association has just 
held its first annual meeting since the whole 
thing was first suggested—only twelve months 
ago. They met at Saratoga Springs July Ist 
to 6th. That is, as many attended the conven- 
tion as could take the time from war work. 
Here is what they found had been accom- 
plished: 

36 camp library. buildings erected. 
41 large camp libraries established. 
91 hospitals and Red Cross houses sup- 
plied with books. 
207 librarians in the field. 
237 small military camps and posts equip- 
ped with book collections. 
249 naval and marine stations and ves- 
sels supplied with libraries. 
1,323 branches and stations placed in Y. M. 
C. A. and K. of C. huts, barracks 
and mess halls. 

285,306 books shipped overseas. 

411,505 books purchased, largely technical. 

2,100,000 gift books in service. 

Speaking of thrift—they still have some of 
that $1,700,000 left! 

But that is partly because they were too 
wise to spend all their money for books, There 
were heavy building expenses to meet con- 
stantly; expenses for supplies; book automo- 
biles and traveling library boxes to buy ; office 
and traveling expenses to meet on a large 
scale. They knew that if the money went for 
books there would be little left for running 
expenses and that this is not the time to in- 
vest a dollar which can be used for service. 


“Book Drives” Help 


So the librarians started “book drives.” 
From conservative library standards they did 
most unusual things to induce people to give 
books for the soldiers and sailors. In New 
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Wonderful System Supplies 
Boys with Mental Food— 
What They Like 


By MARIAN R. GLENN 


York they haled passers-by through a mega- 
phone until the library plaza was piled high 
with thousands of books. The libraries every- 
where gave book parties, persuaded the 
churches to hold book Sundays, and the tele- 
phone companies to call up each subscriber 
and ask them to donate books. Boy collectors 
went from house to house in some places. One 
department store offered its drivers two cents 
per volume for all books collected during the 
day. The store was swamped with books that 
first night, for word had reached the drivers 
from other stores who agreed to pool all books 
collected, going fifty-fifty on the reward. 

One young college student gave his entire 
hard-earned library. of seventy-five volumes, 
and many were the instances of genuine self- 
denial in the surrender of precious book treas- 
ures. Theodore Roosevelt chose three books 
which he thought all soldiers would like “be- 
cause they teach both manners and decency.” 
Of these three titles—“Guy Mannering,” “Our 
Mutual Friend” and “The Antiquary”—he 
bought large numbers and placed in each gift 
book a copy of this inscription: 
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“The most good to the greatest number at 
the least possible cost” is their principle and 
they have made it work to advantage in their 
war library efforts, _ People’s literary tastes 
differ so that it is inevitable there should be 
some books among those donated which are 
found unsuitable, Librarians base their selec- 
tions of books on long experience with the 
public taste and a definite knowledge of what 
soldiers are asking for. Books which must be 
discarded are sold and the money added to the 
book fund. 

Only.411,509 books have been purchased and 
most of those were technical books which no- 
body could be induced to donate. 


Anmtriica 











The familiar A. L. A. Book Automobiles help distribute 
the 2,100,000 bocks yielded by “Book Drives.” 


81,700,000 FOR BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS 


“But do the men want technical books?” 
asks the public. 

“They must get so tired of drilling that they 
only want to read for recreation,” is a popu- 
lar opinion. 


Fiction in Demand 


Of course they do like fiction. They are al- 
ways asking for novels. So the librarians 
have requested people who give books to in- 
clude as many 1918 novels as possible. It is 
only when men are sick that they are fussy 
about the kind of a love story they get from 
camp libraries. The librarians who go about 
among the hospitals and who help men select 
their books, tell some funny stories. 

“What is this book about ?” asked one fever- 
ish young chap. 

The librarian knew that it would never do 
to urge him to read it. 

“Oh, it’s about a girl who married a man 
without his having much to say about it,” 
answered the librarian in an indifferent tone. 
The book chanced to be the well-known novel 
“Bimbi.” 

“Then I guess I’ll take it,” said the sick boy. 

“T guess you won't,” called out the soldier in 
the next bed. “I’m going to read that first,” 
and the librarian left them wrangling over it 
good naturedly. 

“Give me a real love story,” they usually 

say. The other men always laugh, but when 
the tea wagon full of books is rolled beside the 
next man’s bed he almost invariably says: 
»“I want one like that other fellow asked for.” 
Then it is “up” to the librarian to help him 
make the right selection, and books while away 
many a convalescent hour that would other- 
wise be spent in thinking back over the sights 
and sounds that are better forgotten. 


Much Time for Men to Read 


The men in training camps have more time 
to read than many imagine. Detachments of 
men on special duty on lonely islands, at. the 
edges of military reservations miles from other 
men, and at lonely outposts find books a boon. 
The automobile book truck takes books .wher- 
ever there are men to read them. 

Many men now have more time to read than 
they ever had. The librarians realize that now 
is their opportunity to interest men who have 
never been able to come to public libraries. So 
they overlook no soldier in their efforts to send 
books and magazines wherever they can be 
used, and the farther they are from the big 
training camp libraries the more men appre- 
ciate books and depend upon them. Those at 
military police stations, for instance, are often 
miles away from other soldiers. A little hand- 
ful of them prepare their own meals, care for 
their shacks, do some gardening and have 
plenty of time to read. So the A. L. A. book 
truck makes weekly deliveries of fiction, books 


, on scouting and military patrol, cooking, cav- 
“alry rules and regulations, or whatever the 


men ask for. 

Army officers must study, especially those 
who are instructors in the business of modern 
warfare, who must prepare lectures, organize 
courses, and write text books. For this they 
need the latest and best technical books of ref- 
erence. Down at Camp Johnston, in Florida, 
there are nearly thirty schools which army 
men say could not have done their work ef- 
fectively or efficiently without the aid of the 
A. L. A, Library there. 

Such a camp needs plenty of practical books, 
for they teach ocean and rail transportation, 
reclamation of army waste, baking, account- 
ing, plumbing, boot making, cleaning and dye- 
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No cantonment is now complete without its cam p library established by the American Library Associa- 


tion. Since it was voted just a year ago to help win t he war with books, more than 3, 


000,000 volumes have 


been put in active service. During the long evenings t he library buildings are often so crowded it is a familiar 
sight to see the soldiers sitting on the floor. 


ing of textiles, blacksmithing, concrete work, 
canvas work and tent making. 

The Camp Meade librarian kept track one 
day of what his readers asked for. Three- 
fourths of the books were fiction, but the other 
soldiers wanted books on French history, me- 
chanics, topography, war strategy, self-pro- 
pelled vehicles, bridges, hydraulics, chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, goelogy, calculus, hy- 
draulics, astronomy, mediaeval history, survey- 
ing, American history, materials of construc- 
tion, masonry, concrete, general history and 
geography. 

The long evenings in camp are the best time 
to read. It is then that the library buildings 
are so full of soldiers that one librarian re- 


ports he once had fifty-three sitting on the” 


floor. The captain came in, looked over the 
orderly group of readers, smiled and went out. 
They were too happy to be disturbed by dis- 
cipline. 

These camp librarians think nothing of hand- 
ing out in rapid succession Bosswell’s “Life of 
Johnson,” Gibbon’s “History of Rome,” Ge- 
rard’s “My Four Years in Germany,” Bernard 
Shaw’s “Man and Superman” and “Heart 
Throbs.” Empey’s “Over the Top” and Con- 
ingsby Dawson’s “Carry On” are great favor- 
ites. Of poetry the men never tire. They 
especially like anthologies because of the va- 
riety. Riley and Kipling are the great poetry 
favorites. 

The camp librarians learn to be surprised 
neither at comments nor requests. One of them 
thought he was producing the latest and best 
book on motors for one soldier. 

“Why, I made the drawings for that book,” 
he said, handing it back. “I want something 
better than that.” And the A. L. A. is now 
hunting for it. 

Whatever President Wilson writes is in 


great demand. There is keen curiosity about 
German philosophy and the men read eagerly 
all they can get which will help them compre- 
hend the difference between the German way 
of thinking and our own, But there are two 
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prime favorites with soldiers, regular and vol- 
unteer, with officers as well as men who get 
them to read. Those two immortal boy- 
classics are everybody’s old friends—“Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn.” 


3,000,000 in Active Service. 


Before troop trains leave the army camps 
for points of embarkation each soldier is of- 
fered a book if he wants to take it with him to 
read on the trip. A bundle of magazines is put 
into each car. Every transport has its books 
and magazines also provided by the A. L. A. 
At two points big dispatch stations have been 
established for the shipping of books to our 
men in training camps and trenches overseas. 
There is no present intention of building up 
a library organization in France like the sys- 
tem of library camp buildings, etc., here. But 
a librarian has been sent over to see that the 
books sent from the A. L. A, despatch stations 
get clear up to the front line trenches if they 
can be used there, and that the books get into 
the hands of the organizations at the front 
which have agreed to cooperate in taking 
charge of them when they arrive, and in dis- 
tributing them. 

Let the American people go right on giving 
books, more books, for our men and more 
money for expenses. The reports of the li- 
brarians who have occomplished this feat were 
given very modestly at the A. L. A. Convention 
at Saratoga last week. But they may well be 
proud of their year’s work. They have given 
the public a good account of their trust. They 
have put 3,000,000 books into active service, 
with more being prepared. Let everybody help. 


Convalescent soldiers are sometimes rather exacting in the books they desire, but the A. L. A. has catered 
to the taste of all. Ninety-one hospitals have been supplied with books tn one year. 








WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


Departmentalised -or consolidated, success 
cannot be measured with a rule or stated in 
weights or numbers. The richest man is not 
the finest example of a successful life; the 
poverty-stricken are not wholly failures. Suc- 
cess is mental and almost spiritual. 

He who thinks success can be. prosperous 
though he wears rags; he who concentrates 
his mind on failure, will have plenty of food 
for thought. It is a distinct item of success 
to accomplish something upon which your 
heart is set, to which your labors are directed; 


and the success is amplified by the personal 
satisfaction, and blessed by general welfare, 
if that thing so accomplished brings good to 
others as well as to yourself. 


To have a liking for certain things in life 
which only money seems able to procure, is 
no crime or dissipation; to make money hon- 


estly in order to get those things is by no 


means reprehensible; but to subordinate 
honest principles to the amassing of wealth ‘is 
something worse than failure—it is a prostitu- 
tion of the faculties which breaks into disease 
and surely kills the mentality. 


There are certain things in this world which 
I desire and mean to afford by honest work 
without injuring my self-respect. It may hap- 
pen that I shall not get them all; the reward 
for my labor will not be of the kind or quantity 
which makes these things possible to me. But 
instead I shall get another kind of reward, 
which will mean as much or more satisfaction, 
though I may not understand it at present. 

According to your efforts will you see the 
results which enable you to claim success.— 
G. E. Whitehouse. 
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HE president of the largest corporation 

in America is the man who has the best 

memory of any man I know, James A. 
Farrell. 

A youth entered the Denver Consolidated 
Electric Company’s office and made it his busi- 
ness to learn and remember the name of every 
customer so that he could greet each one on 
coming iftto the office to pay the monthly bill. 
Today he is either executive head or a director 
in more corporations than any other man in 
the United States, although he is- not yet 
forty-five. He is Frank W. Frueauff. 

The great Chicago fire destroyed practically 
all the legal books and documents and forms 
in the city, and lawyers were in a quandary as 
to how to obtain the correct legal phraseology 
of various documents until they discovered 
one very young lawyer who could write abso- 
lutely correctly from memory almost every 
form of legal document. He is now head of 
the world’s largest industrial organization— 
E. H. Gary. 

A Western farm boy made up his mind that 
he would train himself to remember names 
and faces as an aid to building up a wide 
circle of business friends. He can now call 
more bankers by name than perhaps any other 
banker in America and is president of the 
largest bank in Chicago, George M, Reynolds. 

The greatest railroad builder America has 
ever known and the man who did-more than 
any other individual to create our Northwest- 
ern empire, James J. Hill, possessed.the most 
wonderful memory I have ever encountered. 

The man who is now the largest retail 
merchant in America, Frank W. Woolworth, 
he to keep every detail of his business in his 

ead. 

- A good memory is almost indispensable to 
financial, industrial or commercial success. 

More, memory is man’s most precious of 
possessions, as insanity results from complete ° 
loss of memory. 

Our memory is exactly what we make it, 
good, bad or indifferent. ‘ 

oo most things, if neglected it will run to 
seed. 

But if properly trained it can yield a variety 
of invaluable fruit, fruit which ‘can bring not 
only a fortune in the market place, but happi- 
ness in old age. ; 

The lazy person complains, “I have such - 
poor memory.” Or, “I was not blessed with 

‘a good memory.” 

No human being. was ever born with a good 
memory. : a ; 
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Every strong, reliant, always-responsive 
memory had to be developed. It was the result 
of painstaking effort, particularly at the start, 
before the brain cells were trained, so to oper- 
ate that they could instantly respond to any 
and every call upon them. 

Like most habits, both bad and good, the 
habit of cultivating the memory grows and in 
time requires no conscious effort. 

Hill and Farrell and Reynolds and Frueauff 
and all the rest of them were not born with 
any better memories than ours, but each of 
them deliberately, earnestly, determinedly set 
about studying and striving to cultivate this 
faculty, and in time all reaped the reward 
their endeavors deserved, just as you and I 
can reap a reward commensurate with the 
effort we choose to put forth in this direction. 

In my own case, I could not do half as much 
work as I do if I had constantly to look up the 
things I have to write about. I can recall 
virtually every notable remark or statement 
any of our captains of industry ever made to 
me, a power for which no credit is due because 
it was born of necessity, as in interviewing it 
is often inadvisable to “frighten” the subject 
by pulling out pad and pencil to make notes— 
your quary is apt to become very formal and 
frigid and pernickety about the choosing of his 
words ; he begins to dictate a statement rather 
than to talk naturally. : 

But I couldn’t tell you which baseball team 
is heading the league, or the record of any race 
horse. I often forget whether I have seen a 
certain play or not: The reason is that I do 
not try to remember baseball or racing data, 


-and I go to plays merely to be amused for the 


time being and have no ambition to become a 
dramatic encyclopedia. 

When I asked James J. Hill how he came 
to possess so phenomenal’a memory he replied: 
“It is easy to: remember things that interest 
you.” 

Mr. Farrell expressed the same truth in 
another way. He said: “I am interested in 
everything connected with the steel industry 


and shipping, because it is my business to know 


about them. But I don’t try to retain informa- 
tion about all sorts of extraneous matters. By 
not cluttering up my mind with useless infor- 
mation there is naturally more room for the 
data I need to carry in my memory.” ; 

A good memory, in other words, calls for a 
good forgettery. You must concentrate upon 
important essential information and religiously 
keep oat all rubbish, all impediments from your 
mind. 


The easiest way to forget the non-essential 
is to attach no importance to it, to. refuse to 
let it sink deeply into your mind, to ignore it, 
to deny yourself the questionable privilege of 
remembering it. 

Memory may be likened to a mansion house. 
You can furnish it and decorate it wisely and 
beautifully, so that it becomes a perpetual 
source of pleasure to you. Or, you can stock 
it with worthless, ugly, injurious things which 
cannot yield you satisfaction or profit of any 
nature whatsoever. 

Memory too may be pictured as a garden. 
By tilling it and conscientiously tending it, you 
can cultivate beautiful flowers and plants and 
fruits. By not tending it, only weeds will take 
root and grow. 

The memory is as soil. It must be constantly 
fertilized if it is to produce the best crops. 
Pains must be taken to plant the right kind 
of seed. No weeds or other noxious plants 
must be allowed to take firm root. 

What employer, think you, is likely to-em- 
ploy even an office boy who cannot remember 
things? 

And the more responsible position the 
greater the necessity, as a rule, for having it 
filled by a person having an efficient memory, 
for questions will constantly arise which the 
person with a worthless memory will be 
unable to answer. 

A superior memory is'worth more than what 
it costs. It admittedly costs brain sweat. It 
won’t simply spring into existence over night. 
A powerful memory, like Rome, cannot be built 
in a day. It won’t grow and blossom of its 
own accord. It must be built up cell upon cell. 

You sometimes see advertisements guaran- 
teeing to implant within you an amazing 
memory in one night or one week or one 
month, if you will only read some magical 
“method” devised by some gentleman who 
somehow has failed to put his own memory to 
any extraordinarily brilliant purpose. 

The waving of no fairy’s wand can create 
within your cranium a well-developed memory. 
You cannot be transported on wings to your 
desired goal. . 

You must work your passage to it. 

I do not mean to convey the impression that 
you can derive no useful pointers from respon- 
sible authorities who have given.the matter 
mature study and have. written honest books 
to aid others. Indeed, it may stimulate you 
to take up seriously the study of memory 
curation if you read one or two’ legitimate 

oks. dai : 
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But don’t for a moment imagine that any 
second party can create a good memory for 
you without any special effort on your part. 
You and you alone can develop your memory. 
The work, the toil must be yours. You cannot 
pay the price in dollars. It can only be paid 
by conscientious, persistent endeavor. 

“Regular habits form the best basis on which 
to build a sound memory,” Mr. Farrell once 
remarked. 

The youth who spends his evenings in harm- 
ful or even apparently harmless dissipation, 
cannot expect to-enter his place of business 
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next morning with his memory as sharp as a 
steel trap. 

Dull eyes, a heavy head and an improperly 
governed body do not go hand in hand with a 
perfect memory. 

Anyone who allows non-business subjects to 
monopolize a large share of his mind cannot 
avoid stuffing his memory with things identi- 
fied with them and consequently has less room, 
less aptitude and less inclination for the 
absorption of business facts, figures and other 
data. 

Drinking, even in moderation, dulls the 


memory, just as it imposes a thousand other 
handicaps upon its victims. 

A clean, healthy, well-ordered life is con- 
ducive, almost necessary, to a clean, well- 
ordered healthy memory. 

The human mind is such an extraordinary 
creation that its potentialities are incalculable. 
By diligently going about it the right way, you 
can develop, not only your memory, but other 
mental faculties to such a pitch that, in time, 
you will be able to astound all your friends and 
win for yourself both outward and inward 
rewards totaling capital-S Success. 








THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING | 








To be glad of life because it gives you the 
chance to love and to work and to play and 
to look up at the stars; to be satisfied with 
your possessions, but not contented with your- 
self until you have made the best of them; to 
despise nothing in the world except falsehood 
and meanness, and to fear nothing except 
cowardice; to be governed by your admira- 
tions rather than by your disgusts; to covet 
nothing that is your neighbor’s except his 
kindness of heart and gentleness of manners ; 
to think seldom of your enemies, often of your 
friends and every day of Christ, and to spend 
as much time as you can with body and with 
spirit in God’s out-of-doors—these are little 
guide-posts on the foothpath to peace—Henry 
Van Dyke. 

* * * 

The great secret of happiness is to study to 
rather than to accommodate things external 
to ourselves——Dugald Stewart. 

> oe 


Thank God every morning when you get 


up that you have something to do that day 


which must be done, whether you like it or 
not. Being forced to work and forced to do 
your best will breed in you temperance and 
self-control, diligence and strength of will, 
cheerfulness and content, and a hundred 
virtues which the idle never know.—Charles 
Kingsley. 
i ae 
Let us be content, in work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little—Browning. 
a ee 


It is a mistake to think all men are born 
equal. Nothing in nature is equal. No two 
trees, no two blades of grass, no two of any- 
thing Nature produces are just alike. The 
secret for you to solve is to get the best re- 
sults from the equipment you have.—Col. Wm. 
C.-Hunter. 


* * * 


As I think of the life of this great nation it 
seems to me that we sometimes look to the 
wrong places for its sources. We look to the 
noisy, places, where .nen are talking in the 
market place; we look to where men are ex- 
pressing their individual opinions; we look to 
where partisans are expressing passions; in- 
stead of tryimg to attune our ears to that 
voiceless mass of men who merely go about 
their daily tasks, try to be honorable, try to 
serve the people they love, try to live worthy 
of the great communities to which they be- 
long. These are the breath ‘of the nation’s 
nostrils; these are the sinews of its might— 
Woodrow Wilson. ; 








TOAST TO THE FLAG 


“Here’s to the red of it; 
There’s not a thread of it, 
No, nor a shred of it, 
In all the spread of it, 
From foot to head, 
But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing in red. 


“Here’s to the white of it, 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it 
But has felt the might of it 

Through day and night ; 
Womanhood’s care for it, 
Made manhood dare for it, 
Purity’s prayer for it 

Kept it so white. 


“Here’s to the blue of it, 
Heavenly view of it, 
Star-Spangled hue of it, 
Honesty’s due of it, 
Constant.and true: 
Here’s to the whole of it, 
Stars, stripes and pole of it, 
Here’s to the soul of it, 
Red, white and blue.” 


—John Daly. 




















For my own part, I believe I have never got 
any good from a book that I did not read merely 
because I wanted to read it. I think this may 
be applied to anything a person does. The book, 
I know, which you read from a sense of duty, 
or because for any reason you must, is apt to 
yield you little. This, I think, is also true of 
everything, and the endeavor that does one good 
—and lasting good—is the endeavor one makes 
with pleasure. Labor done in another spirit will 
serve in a way, but pleasurable labor brings, on 
the whole, I think, the greatest reward.— William 
Dean Howells. 


* * *x 


Our young partners in the Carnegie company 
all won their spurs by showing that we did not 
know half as well what was wanted as they did. 
Some of them acted upon occasions with me as 
if they owned the firm and I was.but some airy 
New Yorker, presuming to advise upon what 
I knew very little about. They were the true 
bosses—the very men we were looking for.— 
Andrew Carnegie. 


There are times when the gate leading w a 
man’s mind is closed and locked. You may 
have ever so many skeleton keys, but none of 
them will unlock the gate. Try to make an- 
other appointment. Impress him with the 
thought that the business you have is of great 
importance to him and that the time you will 
require in explaining your business to him 
will be well spent. Don’t enter into an argu- 
ment. Gain his confidence; impress him with 
your sincerity; convey the truth that you are 
advancing a cause of mutual interest; plain, 
dignified business-sense always commands at- 
tention. A man’s mind is like a safe with a 
time lock. It is useless to work the combina- 
tion at the wrong time or place. Always use 
discretion, and if you work the combination 
properly you will open the treasure.—Punch. 

* * * j 


THE HERO’S CREED 


To face the Fight, whate’er it cost! 
To battle, e’en should all seem lost! 

To starve, but reach the Heights somehow! 
To die, vyhat matter whether then or now, 

So thou hast done thine uttermost! 

—Annah Robinson Watson. 
* * * 

Be pleasant every morning until 10 o’clock. 
The rest of the day will take care of itself — 
Col. Wm. C. Hunter. 

: #2 
Scoop down yon beetling mountain 
And raze that jutting cape; 
A world is on your anvil; 
Now smite it into shape. 


What is this iron music 
Whose sound is borne afar? 
The hammers of the world-smiths 
Are beating out a star. 
. 2:8 


Evidently it is almost as fair to ask the fight- 
ing man to do without tobacco as to do without 
food. And I am glad to see that, thanks to the 
prompt efforts of organizations like “Our Boys in 
France Tobacco Fund” and to hundreds of lead- 
ing newspapers, the American soldier is likely to 
be supplied for the duration of the war. But 
people will have to help, and help a lot. The 
faint shadow of prejudice is now old-fashioned. 
The remarkable thing is that not one person who 
has really seen conditions on the other side has 
failed to record an appeal for tobacco and more 
tobacco. If anything was needed to establish 
tobacco firmly among the essential necessities— 
not luxuries, of modern life—it has been the 
practical experiences -of these recognized author- 
ities—Percival S. Hill, Pres. Am. Tobacco Co. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN PRICE-FIXING 


RE the government prices for steel, 
wheat, copper, coal, and transportation 
service equitable? 

Have these various industries been treated 
alike? 

Who is getting the benefit of this great ex- 
periment in price fixing? 

These are questions in the minds of every- 
body; but for lack of sufficient data scarcely 
anyone has framed an answer. To be sure, 
almost every industry or class has a natural 
feeling that the prices fixed for its products 
are too low. The other fellow’s profits look 
big because one does not realize how much 
his costs have gone up. 

it is interesting and important to observe 
how the profits of these industries have been 
influenced by the prices fixed, and which in- 
dustriés have received the greatest benefits. 

This study, however, should be prefixed with 
the frank admission that no price fixing, no 
matter how carefully done, could be strictly 
equitable and at the same time be a success as 
a war measure. The aim of price regulation is 
not to determine the relative prosperity of 
various industries, but rather to win the war. 

Foremost among price-fixing considerations 
were the essential or non-essential character 
of the commodity, the deficiency of supply or 
production, and the price increase needed to 
bring the supply up to war requirements. That 
the nation does not hesitate to do injury to a 
particular industry if this be necessary to the 
winning of the war has been shown in the 


automobile industry, ocean transportation, the 


building trades, and other businesses. , 

War cannot possibly be equitable. It is a 
business of destruction which, like a cyclone 
or an earthquake, does not stop to be scrupu- 
lously fair. Victory and equity is the first aim 
in price fixing; therefore, to find that a price 
is inequitable does not furnish any cause for 
complaint against the government. The ques- 
tion of equity is worth studying merely in 
order that as soon as victory becomes assured, 
and we can revert to our normal aims and 
purposes, prices may be readjusted to the basis 
of equity. 


Current and Pre-War Wheat Prices 


The Food Control Act of 1917 under which 
wheat prices were originally fixed said in part: 
“The guaranteed prices for the several stand- 
ard grades of wheat for the crop of 1918 shall 
be based upon No. 1 Northern Spring or its 
equivalent at the principal interior primary 
markets.” The President in his proclamation 
of August 30, 1917, under this law fixed $2.20 
as the Chicago basic price for this grade of 
wheat. This base price prevailed until the rise 
in railroad freight rates made a further re- 
vision necessary. In July, 1918, therefore, such 
revision was made as an offset to the higher 
freight rates. 

The real rise in wheat prices, then, was from 
the pre-war average to the $2.20 originally 
‘established. The principal interior primary 
market is Chicago, and prices at other interior 
primary markets are very similar to those at 
Chicago. For the five years prior to the war 
the average Chicago price for No. 1 Northern, 
which is a high grade wheat, was $1.038. Thus, 
in fixing the government price at $2.20, an in- 
crease of 111.9 per cent. over peace prices was 
given to the farmer. However, in discussing 


the whole wheat crop one should take as the 
basis the average price received by the farmer 
instead of the price of No. 1 Northern. This 
average before the war was 86.12 cents for a 
five-year period, and a rise of 111.9 per cent. 
makes it now about 182.48 cents per bushel. 

Net profits per bushel can also be compared. 


Analysis Shows the Farmers 
Have Fared Best and 
Steel Worst 
By PAUL CLAY 


The Census Bureau has never gathered accu- 
rate data as to the cost of producing wheat, 
but the State of Minnesota, one of the greatest 
wheat states, has done so and one can thus 
learn the cost of producing wheat, figured on 
the same basis as industrial corporations figure 
their costs. That is, the salaries of the farm- 
ers who work on their own farms, and the 
interest on the investment in wheat lands and 
property are here added in as a part of the 
cost of production. 

Calculating in this way, the total cost before 
the war for the whole United States was prob- 
ably about 73.5 cents per bushel, aithough it 
was somewhat lower in Minnesota owing to 
the exceptionally favorable wheat conditions 
there. Deducting this cost from the average 
price of 86.12 cents, the average pre-war profit 
was evidently about 13.62 cents per bushel for 
the five years just before the war. 


Reasons for Higher Prices 


The principal factors in the war rise in cost 
of production have been farm wages, rental 
of lands, and supplies, including seed, fertilizer 
and implements. The Minnesota figures just 
referred to show that these three elements 


- play about equal parts in the cost of producing 


wheat. Farm wages have gone up about 40 
per cent., rentals of land about 50 per cent., and 
supplies approximately 100 per cent. The av- 
erage of these three is 63.3; and an increase 
of this percentage from the pre-war cost of 
73.5 cents raises the present estimated cost per 
bushel to 120.03 cents. 

Deducting this from 182.48 cents, which is 
about what the farmer actually receives under 
government prices, the net profit is about 62.45 
cents per bushel as compared with 13.62 before 
the war. 

In brief, we may estimate the increase in 
wheat profits at 358 per cent. 

This is, of course, an enormous increase; 
but one must remember that at the time the 
government fixed the price of $2.20 the market 
price was $3. The wheat supply was very 
short, and it has been the policy of the govern- 
ment in all commodities to give producers 
some of the benefits of a short supply and a 
consequent high price rather than to base the 
price purely upon the cost of production. In 
other words, the law of supply and demand has 
had some recognition in fixing the prices on 
nearly all commodities. 








STEEL NOT FAVORED 


HIS thoughtful analysis re- 
T veals that Government price 
fixing has favored agricul- 
ture far more than industry. The 
facts and figures here presented 
show that had steel manufactur- 
ers received as generous treat- 
ment as farmers their profits 
would have been very much 
greater. Studies of this kind, by 
Paul Clay, are a regular feature 
of Forbes Magazine. 




















The word “steel” means a great many dif- 
ferent things, because there are so many kinds 
and grades of steel. However, before the war 
the general average price of eight leading types 
of steel was $32.36 per ton. * This was the 
average for the five years ending with 1913. 
The government prices, although they are very 
complex, appear to average out about $69.50 
per ton. 

The increase, therefore, is 114.8 per cent. 
as compared with an increase of 111.9 per cent. 
for wheat. The averages indicate, therefore, 
that steel was raised a little further above 
normal than wheat. 1 | 

On the other hand, the steel prices was fur- 
ther below the actually existing market than 
the official wheat price—steel was selling at 
$114.50 per ton, and wheat at $3 per bushel. 
The official prices of $69.50 and $2.20 repre- 
sented a reduction of 39.2 per cent. in the 
market price of steel, and 26.7 in that of wheat. 


Fixing Steel Prices 


But the right way to compare is to show 
the net profits realized by the two industries 
at government prices after taking into con- 
sideration the war taxes paid by each. Stock- 
holders of steel companies can get no benefit 
out-of money earned and then paid out in war 
taxes, consequently it would be silly to make 
any comparison of net earnings before taxes. 
The profits of the individual are only what he 
has left after the payment of taxes. 

Now the great difference is that steel is one 
of the heaviest payers of income and excess 
profits taxes, whereas wheat pays practically 
none of either. We had in 1915 about 12,- 
600,000 farmers and other persons engaged in 
agriculture, while the total engaged in all gain- 
ful occupations was about 45,500,000. Yet only 
14.407 farmers made income tax returns out 
of a total of 437,036. Otherwise expressed, 
the agriculturists constituted over 277 per cent. 
of the persons engaged in business, and yet 
they made less than one quarter of one per 
cent. of the income tax returns. 

The- 1917 figures are not yet available, but 
will include more returns from farmers be- 
cause of the lower exemptions. The prelim- 
inary figures, however, indicate that the war 
taxes paid by farmers will amount for 1917 to 
less than one cent per bushel chargeable to 
wheat. But as the steel companies set aside 
in 1917 enough net earnings to meet the higher 
war taxes levied in that year, we should charge 
these higher taxes against wheat also. Even 
this charge will undoubtedly prove to be less 
than 5 cents per bushel of wheat. By this it 
is meant that had the farmer set aside a fund 
in 1917 to meet the increased war taxes, and 
deducted the same from his net earnings, this 
deduction for wheat would be less than 5 cents 
a bushel. 


Wheat Prices 320 Per Cent. Above Normal 


Taking off 5 cents from the above wheat 
profit of 62.45 cents per bushel, there remains 
57.45 cents as compared with 13.62 cents before 
the war. How steel compares with this s: ow- 
ing is easily seen from the reports of the 
United States Steel Corporation, which reports 
are the most accurate and comprehensive pub- 
lished. For the five years before the war the 
average net profit was equivalent to $11.45 per 
ton. For 1917 the net earnings after taxes 
were $295,292,180, made on the sale of 14,942,- 
911 tons of rolled and finished products. Thus 
the profit per ton was $13.07. 

Here is the story in a nutshell. The profit 


_on wheat at government prices is about 320 


per cent. above normal, and the profit on steel 








as judged by the 1917 returns is 14 per cent. 
above normal. ; 

The official price of 26 cents for copper com- 
pares with an average price of 14.28 before the 
war. Thus the increase is about 82.1 per cent. 
over normal, as compared with 1148 for steel, 
and 111.9 for wheat. But here again the true 
comparison is between profits rather than 
prices. In price copper fared not so well as 
steel, but in profits available for stockholders 
it has fared a great deal better. 

Before the war the average profit per pound 
for all substantial copper companies in the 
United States was in the neighborhood of 5 
cents—to be exact, about 4,94 cents for .repre- 
sentative years. At present the average cost 
per pound is running about 16.20 cents, includ- 
ing taxes as a part of operating expenses; and 
this cost deducted from the official price of 26 
cents leaves a profit of 9.80 cents per pound. 


Copper Profits. 


Thus net profits available for stockholders 
are about 98.4 per cent. greater than before the 
war, as compared with 14 per cent. for steel 
and 320 per cent. for wheat. 

The government’s original fixing of coal 
prices made so little allowance for the differ- 
ences in costs of production in different fields 
that two revisions have been necessary. The 
last one was put into effect in June, and in it 
the official prices were specified not merely by 
states but also by coal fields. In Illinois, for 
example, are eleven different coal fields, and 
prices were fixed for each. Beside this in each 
field there is fixed three different official prices : 
one for run-of-mine, another for prepared 
sizes, and still another for slack or screenings. 

To still further complicate the difficulty of 
obtaining averages, almost every typical com- 
pany now sells a part of the coal at the gov- 
ernment’s figures and a part of it at long-term 
contracts previously existing. The proportions 
sold under the two arrangements are not 
known; therefore, when we say that the gen- 
eral average government price for bituminous 
coal is about $2.60 at the mines, there is in this 
figure no pretense at accuracy. Neither are 
there accurate statistics of the profits and 
prices of bituminous coal before the war. Still 
it is worth while to see what the situation 
looks like according to estimates based on 
corporation reports and Census figures. 

Before the war the general average price of 
soft coal at the mines was about $1.25; and the 
present price represents a rise of 108 per cent. 
The average profit per ton for the five years 
ended with 1913 was about 16 cents. The pres- 
ent cost of production, including war taxes, 
and including also the recent great increase in 
wages, is about $2.16. This deducted from the 
official price leaves a net profit of 44 cents, 
which is an increase of 175 per cent. over 
normal. 


The Conclusions 


We have observed the position of the four 
principal commodities upon which the gov- 
ernment has fixed prices. In the cases of 
shipbuilding, ocean transportation and cotton 
goods, there are not statistics enough yet 
available to enable one to form opinions. The 
positions of these four, however, may be com- 
pared as follows: 


Peace War Increase 

Commodity. Price Price Granted. 
GR S 86.12c 182.48c 111.9% 
BIE Tia. 07a b,c. 0-0 > sinaan $32.36 $69.50 114.8% 
RTO oe 14.28¢ 26.00c 82.1% 
REP Meet | $1.25 $2.60 108.0% 
Peace War Per Cent 

Commodity. Profit Profit Increase. 
MOUS Sas os acc oat 13.62c © 57.45c 321.7% 
ee fo A $11.45 $13.07 141% 
ee tes 494c 980c 984% 
Coal 2... .330.0tn 16.00c 44.00c 175.0% 
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Of these four wheat is getting by far the 
greatest real benefit, while coal is a poor sec- 
ond, and steel is getting practically no benefit 
at all, Under the Revenue Bill now being 
enacted, steel profits per ton available for the 
shareholder will undoubtedly be smaller than 
before the war. As to taxes contributed to the 
support of the war, steel is doing far the most, 
while coal probably ranks second, and copper 
third. In this respect wheat is a slacker. 

As to the increase in the personal expenses 
of the American people involved in these vari- 
ous profits and official prices, wheat has caused 
the greatest increase in the cost of living, 
while coal comes next, steel third and copper 
last. 


LEADING OUR BOYS TO 
VICTORY 


(Continued from page 368.) 
a regular feller,” was the way an old sergeant, 
who had served under him for many years, 
put it. “When ye’re right he makes ye feel 
top high. When you’re wrong, he makes yer 
feel so sorry fer yerself ’n’ for him that ye’d 
rather die than do it again.” 

That he is democratic is demonstrated by 
his own attitude to those around him. It has 
been my lot as a reporter to interview several 
generals and many men who thought they 
were leaders. They usually hedged them- 
selves about with whole sectors of secretaries. 
Not so General. Liggett. He always had time 
to see everybody and to be gracious to them 
when he did-see them. No. question was too 
trivial to be answered. Neither was he a 
seeker of publicity, as some might imagine 
from this. Always when giving out news 
he would say, “I wish you would give the 
credit to Captain for this. He really 
did the work. I turned the whole affair over 
to him.” Or, “Lieutenant must be 
mentioned in this connection. It was his idea, 
you know.” 


High in Military Circles 


Although this commander of our First Army 
Corps has been little in the public eye he has 
held a high place in military circles. He began 
distinguishing himself when he was at West 
Point, where he was one of the banner cadets 
in the classes on military science. Entering 
there when he was but eighteen, he graduated 
in 1879 at the age of 23. At once he took part 
in a number of Indian skirmishes, being in at 
the final capture of Geronimo. In the Spanish 
war he saw service in Cuba: Following these 
years he gave his time over to the study of 
military history and strategy. It was he who, 
in 1902, as a major in the infantry, journeyed 
to Washington with the result that the stand- 
ing of the infantry, which had been somewhat 
indefinite up to that time, was clearly and 
definitely declared. At Fort Riley in 1905 the 
infantry under his command made such a 
splendid showing that he gained a reputation 
for organization and maneouvers. Later at 
the War College, of which he was president 
in 1913 and 1914, this reputation was aug- 
mented by the rapid advance made in the 
study of tactics. 

If any one were to ask General Liggett 
what was his hobby, I am sure he would say 
“Maps.” For never is he without one when 
he is at work. On his walls are maps of the 
world. Somewhere within reach is a globe. 
During this war, even before he began his 
active part in it, there was always on his desk 
a map of the battleline. 

“That’s life,” he once remarked to me. “You 
have to know what has been done before you. 
You have to know what is being done in front 
of you. You have to know what is being done 
all about you. Then you know what is going 
to be done after you. From that you learn 
what to do yourself.” - 











_ SCHWAB TALKS 


Bee _ (Continued from page 374) 
employee in the country is paid anything like 
this sum. 

Mr. Schwab, in reply to my questions, ex- 
plained that while each. workman, each fore- 
man and each department -head has his bonus 
fixed strictly according to the results he ob- 
tains, there are certain officials, especially 
among those highest up, who have to be re- 
munerated according to the general showing 
made by the company at the end of the year. 

“The biggest man is the man who can make 
other men,” Mr. Schwab impressed upon me 
very earnestly. “The fact that I have made a 
lot of money does not yield me any satisfac- 
tion comparable with what I derive frotn the 
fact that a great many of my boys have made 
good in a large way. It is far more worth 
while to make men than to make money. Take 
Mr. Grace: he is a greater steel man than I 
ever was or can hope to be. I am very proud 
of him. I am proud, also, of the fact that not 
one of the fifteen young men I selected as 
partners failed to make good, although there 
was not one of them occupying a high position 
at the time the selection was made. They were 
not chosen .at random but only after I had 
closely watched and studied them and become 
itnpressed by the fact that they were bigger ~ 
than the jobs they were then filling, that they 
were wide-awake, energetic, enthusiastic and 
highly intelligent. In no single instance was 
my confidence misplaced; each and every one 
of them proved to be an executive of unusual 
capability.” 

Mr. Schwab is fond of telling how, when he 
took charge of the Carnegie Steel Works at 
Homestead, he noted a little fellow there who 
carried drinking water to the men. Very 
shortly the water boy was promoted to clerical 
duties, and no matter at what hour of the day 
or night Mr. Schwab made a.-tour of the works, 
he was sure to find the clerk at his post—so 
much so that Mr. Schwab never could learn 
when the youth slept. When an assistant sup- 
erintendent was needed, the ex-water boy was 
selected and when, later, a man of unusual 
caliber was needed to manage the company’s 
important armor plate department, the execu- 
tives unanimously agreed that the ex-water 
boy was the one man for the job. That boy 
was Alva C. Dinkey, who developed into one 
of America’s foremost steelmasters and a man 
of great wealth. 

“Dinkey,” says Mr. Schwab, “won his first 
steps on the ladder by being always on the job, 
by not bothering about any clock except the 
alarm clock, and by doing his duties well. 

“There is just as much room to-day for 
boys and men of that stamp as there ever was 
—in fact, even more, because the opportunities 
are more plentiful and the number of respons- 
ible places to be filled is very much greater. 
Employers are as anxious to find and promote 
such workers as the workers are anxious to 
gain promotion. It is easier to get big orders 
than it is to get big men to fill them. In no 
other land is the future for earnest, willing, 
ambitious workers so full of encouragement. 

In this country the field is larger and more 
open than anywhere else in the world. Merit 
alone, not wealth or birth, counts.” 

Schwab’s method of dealing with workers 
does not breed Bolshevism. He believes that 
not only can Bolshevism be avoided if Govern- 
ments co-operate with business men in foster- 
ing prosperity, but that a better era is dawn- 
ing for all those who contribute with their 
hands or brain to the development of progress 
and the betterment of mankind. Rich idlers, 
Mr. Schwab foresees, will suffer a curtailment 
of their unearned wealth. But, as he believes 
that everyone should work, he is inclined to 
think that the ultimate effect will be beneficial 
even upon the rich idlers, since it will tend to 
force them to do something useful for a living. 








HOW BUSINESS 


again! 
“Why can’t I do something to get rid 
of this bugaboo?” was my thought each month 
as I regularly paid over to some property 
owner a large slice of my salary for a mediocre 
place that could not be made to seem homelike. 
I worked hard for my money and I could see 
my earnings being absorbed by rent. I real- 
ized that if I continued to pay rent over a 
period of years, I would have nothing tangible 
to show for the money spent. There would 
be no haven of rest when I became “fair, 
fat and forty,” to which to retire. The rent 
problem must be solved! 

“We had lived in the country for 
several years in different places. 
Every improvement was made with 
the feeling “perhaps we are doing it 
for someone else; we may not be here 
to get the benefit.” 

We decided to have a place that was 
really our own. From the day we first 
lived in the country we had talked of 
trying to buy a place of some kind, 
but the obstacles were many. 


Difficult to Arrange Finances 


ae first of the month. That rent due 


The greatest of these, of course, was 
my lack of capital. We had read the 
real estate advertisements religiously. 
While many of them said, “Small pay- 
ment down, balance like rent,” we knew 
enough about real estate. sharpers to 
postpone definite action, hoping some day to 
find the ideal place and conditions. We must 
have a place from which I could commute 
easily; we needed ground enough so father 
could raise chickens; and I did not want 
mother to be isolated on a farm three miles 
from a pound of sugar. I had no money to 
make a large cash payment on a modern place 
located within the usual suburban radius; the 
cheaper ones were usually old and badly in 
need of repairs, or were too far away, or else 
some other drawback made them impossible. 
At times I despaired; it was like trying to find 
a wife or a husband that suited the family. 

All through this period of hoping for the 
ideal place to turn up, I had a business woman 
friend who had purchased a three-acre tract 
of undeveloped wooded land on Staten Island. 
She had built herself a house on the property 
several hundred feet back from the main road. 
The place was well situated, had further pos- 
sibilities, and there was a tract for sale. The 
thought of buying land from her and building 
a house finally developed. 

But it was not easy to arrange finances. I 
had practically no capital whatever. To-day, 
I feel that no Wall Street operator ever put 
through a piece of higher financiering than 
the “deal” which I finally consummated. It 
was not due to any inborn financial 
ability on my part; any business 
woman with a reliable income can ac- 
complish the equivalent, or more. 

To begin with, the owner fixed a fair 
price for the land itself and was willing 
to accept a very small payment to bind 
the contract. For the rest of the neces- 
sary financing we depended upon a 
Building and Loan Association. 


Loan Pays for House 


Briefly, under that plan the building 
loan association lends the amount of 
money required to build a house on 
land already owned by the applicant 
for the loan. Six per cent interest is 
charged on the money loaned and a 
first mortgage on the land and build- 
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And Derive Much Happiness 
from Solving All the 
Little Problems 


By LILIAN BURTON 


ings is taken as security. The applicant for 
the loan, who is the owner of the property, 
pays $1 per month for every $100 borrowed. 
Half of this monthly payment is a payment on 
the principal and the other half covers interest. 
Half of the amount paid each month, therefore, 
increases. the owner’s equity in the property 





The House Completed 





The Grounds 





The Chicken House and Chickens 


WOMEN CAN OWN HOME 


by just that much. At the end of a certain 
‘period of years, if payments have been made 
regularly, the property is owned free and clear. 

For example, if the applicant for a loan 
wants to build a house costing $3,000, the 
Building Loan Association lends $3,000 and 
the applicant pays $30 per month; if the ap- 
plicant wants to build a $5,000 house, then the 
monthly payment is $50; in each case half of 
the monthly payment covers interest on the 
loan and the other half goes to pay off the loan. 
It is just like paying rent, as so many of the 
advertisements read, but one-half of the so- 
called rent thus paid is a payment to one’s self 
—an investment—an increase in the 
equity. The Building Loan Associa- 
tion attends to all legal details, such 
as title searches, and drawing of docu- 
ments. Plans and specifications for 
the house must be submitted to them. 
“The building is regularly inspected 
while being built, and the contractor 
or builder is paid by the association. 

When this had all been explained to 
me, I paid a small deposit on the land, 
signed the building contract and pro- 
ceeded to carry out the plan. 


Live in Chicken House 


Our first difficulty was where and 
how to live until the house could be 
built. Then came the suggestion: 

“Why not build.the chicken house 
first and live in it during the summer ?” 

“Could we?” we wondered. 

“Why, of course you could, that’s the solu- 
tion,” said our friends. We recalled that we 
had known several people who had. lived in 
their garage while waiting for the house it- 
self, or the funds for a house. Father had 


built chicken houses before’and was confident 


that he could build another larger and better 


one; so the momentous question was decided. 


Mother and father did genuine pioneer work, 


because the ground had to be cleared of small 
trees, underbrush and _ cat-briers. 
made herself a khaki suit and became enthusi- 
astic over the hard work because the place was 


Mother 


to be our own. We no longer feared that our 
work might be wasted because we might be 
obliged to move. We felt we were going to 
“stay put” and that we could plan and carry 
out our plans to our hearts’ content. That 


thought alone was a great comfort. 


Within a month the chicken house was built. 
Father was very proud=to say that he built 
the first house we owned! * 

The main entrance opened right into. the 
combination kitchen and dining room. There 
were shelves for a china closet, with smaller 
shelves for a spice closet. There were chairs, 
a table and an-oil stove. The chicken-house 
residence was open clear across the front, half 

way between ceiling and floor, and was 

screened with wire. The windows 
were fastened by means of a wire 
leading from the ceiling to a hook on 
the bottom of the window. 
The little dwelling was, on the 
whole, as snug as could be desired. 
When the furniture was arranged, 
the interior somewhat resembled a 
railway pullman. The back of the 
dining room sideboard was put against 
- the foot of an old-fashioned bed, thus 
making a sort of partition between the 
rooms, and the back of this bed, which 
was very high, formed the partition for 

a second bed-room. Beside the win- 

dow -were placed a couch and some 


‘(Continued on page 387). 
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WOMEN MUST TAKE BUSINESS SERIOUSLY 


OMEN should take immediate action to 
W fit themselves for the work they are do- 

ing in the business world for such im- 
portant reasons as the scarcity of men, the future 
competition of men, and the material improve- 
ment of the condition of women. But weighty 
as these are, they are not the chief. The bigger 
and more pressing reasons are—the needs of 
present-day world business, the highest develop- 
ment of women, and the requirements of our 
whole complex human life. 

No nation that aims at securing a good share 
in the trade of the world can afford to let its 
workers train themselves in any way they like. 

Such a nation must arouse its citizens to a sense 
of their responsibility, and such citizens must 
think out for themselves and determine to do 
voluntarily what the nation as a nation will 
ask them to do. 


Must Function Outside Home 


Men as a rule are still far too ignorant of vital 
matters in the business they follow, and women 
are naturally in a worse position. Too long have 
women accepted the role of the aimless good 
fairy for the world in general. Too long have 
they been contented to think that their function 
in life, outside the home, was at best a temporory 
or subordinate one, that they were not fitted to 
take an intelligent part.in politics or a respon- 
sible share in any department of public life. 
Too long have women looked upon business as a 
sphere that ought to be glad to give them a 
helping hand, or as a place that expects little from 
them, and cannot offer them any very great scope. 

Now there are two things to be said about these 
ideas.’ The first is that business makes no claim 
to adjudicate upon the proper. sphere of women 


Accept Equal Share With Men 
in Adjustment of 
Industry 


By R. M’KEAN CANT 


in life; and the second is that the emphasis in all 
this constructive criticism is laid upon the need 
for a purpose in life and the giving of one’s 
best to every piece of work one undertakes, 
whether it is permanent or temporary. Business 
does not ask women to leave home in its favour. 
Indeed I would not be surprised to find that the 
unconscious influence of business was largely in 
favour of women-remaining’tn*the home to main- 
tain the big buying power which they possess 
there; but when women do enter business, busi- 
ness expects them to enter it whole-heartedly, 
and with the same interest as men. It expects 
them to take it seriously, to appreciate its re- 
sponsibilities and. make willing sacrifices to un- 
dergo that study and training without which it 
cannot be carried on successfully nor give to its 
followers the true satisfaction of the worker. 
Business expects that women will come into it 
as workers and not as women, and that they will 
take an actual share (except in the physical 
sphere) with men in the thousand-and-one ac- 
tivities that make for its success. If they do these 
things in any full measure, business will respond 
and eventually give them the same remuneration 
as men for the same service. Very likely the 
majority of women will never be able to give more 
than seven or eight years to business, but all the 
more is it necessary that they should make up 
their minds to give themselves thoroughly to it 
for the time they can spare, and secure the price- 
less training which business alone can give. 


Only when they do this will they enable the na- 
tion to take its true place in the competition for 
international trade; only when they realize that 
every unit in the business army must be fit and 
prepared, will they be able to maintain the spirit 
and discipline of national life at its best. 

But apart from the interests of business, the 
highest development of women’s own powers 
and personality require that they should make 
the most of their business opportunities. Every 
relevant intellectual door that offers, whether 
book or society, should be entered; every nook 
and cranny of their own work should be ex- 
plored; every parent and accessory study should 
be tackled earnestly; every new responsibility 
should be welcomed and accepted; every op- 
portunity of contact with principals and respon- 
sible executives should be prized ; and some form 
of public or semi-public service should be under- 
taken in order that their individuality have full 
scope in a world of its own, however small. 


Will Lift National Morale 


Life on such a plane as this will do much for 
women immediately : if it were sustained on any- 
thing like a broad scale for a few years, the whole 
intelligence of the nation would get a lift such as 
never has been possible before. 

Women must take immediate action in this 
matter, not only on account of the interests of 
business and of themselves, but also to conserve 
the richer and more complex life of our common 
humanity. Neither women alone, nor men alone, 
making separate endeavours to improve the 
powers of their sex, will ever produce the great 
and rich results that a community of both striv- 
ing equally for the common good of both, can 
achieve. 








HOW TO OWN HOME 


(Continued from page 386.) 

We were, on the whole, very comfortable, 
and too, really very happy. We had our diffi- 
culties, such as carrying the water, and lack 
of cooking conveniences. But it was great 
fun to watch the house grow and to take a 
lantern survey every night when I got home 
from business. We spent week-ends planning 
how to place the furniture and worked out 
alterations that added to the general con- 
venience. I used to lie on an army cot on a 
little porch looking toward the new house 
and dreaming of the day when it would be 
finished and I could get to work beautifying 
the grounds around it. They were then piled 
with sticks and stones, cement and rubbish. 
It means hard work, but it would be such a 
satisfaction to do our own landscape garden- 
ing, and to feel that the benefits of our work 
would accrue to ourselves. I dreamed of the 
logs sputtering in the fireplace, of a flower-box 
on the side of the house by a triple window. 

In due season we moved into the finished 
house and began to see the dreams come true. 
The additional cost of the fireplace more than 
justified itself by the pleasure it gave us and 
our business women friends who lived in the 
city and who liked to be on the hearth rug in 
front of the flickering logs with the dog be- 
side them. i 

As I sit on the front porch writing this little 


tale, I look out on lawns in the making and © 


feel close to nature; I can hear mother singing 
about her work in the comfy little kitchen. 

The investment of the rent we once paid has 
proved such a satisfactory method of acquir- 
ing a home that I want to pass along the 


solution of the living problem for business . 


women who want to kee 


the home fires burn- 
ing on their very own - 


earths. 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRONT 


(Continued from page 370.) 
in some kind of a uniform, such as the women 


‘wear in connection with their war duties. She 


was, I should think, between fifty and sixty 
years of age, and she had come down to the 
station to say good-bye to some boy. She 
kissed this boy and patted him on the back, 
whereupon he jumped on the train. There 
were several soldiers with their heads out of 
the window, and they gave a cheer as they 
saw this, and the first thing. I knew was that 
one or two boys got out of the train, went to 
the woman, and kissed her. Twenty-five or 
thirty soldiers, not one of whom had ever seen 
this woman before, jumped out of the train, 
and kissed her good-bye, getting her blessing, 
so to speak- You will have to judge for your- 
self whether this incident was prompted by a 
spirit of fun or whether it represented the 
outcroppings of the spirit of home. 


Women Deserve Monument 


It required eight hours to get as far as 
Amiens, and on the way we saw troop train 
after troop train, and trains of refugees. I 
should think that there were twenty people 
packed into these little compartments, where 
five or six would normally be. To me this 
was the saddest sight I saw in all France. 

I cannot help but believe that the trials 
through which all of these people are pass- 
ing will result in the survival of a wonderful 
nation. This applies to England as well as: to 
France, and if these two nations fail in some 
way to erect an enduring monument to the 
women of their countries, they will lose an 
opportunity to recognize one of the most won- 
derful services of. the war, and.one which, if 


-it had been lacking, would have made it im- 


possible for the Allies to ever hope for a satis- 
factory outcome of this great struggle against 
tyranny. 


BUSINESS THAT IS 
ESSENTIAL 


(Continued from page 377.) 


try and in England. With the use of the vap- 
orizer, the only gasoline needed is a minute 
amount for starting the motor when it is cold. 


Air Washer Efficient 





The air washer, which also is used on Ford 
tractors and war trucks, consists essentially 
of a tank partly filled with water. Air for the 
carburetor is forced through the water. Not 
only is dirt removed from the air, but the air 
also is tempered. 

Royal Medical Corps Ambulances of the 
British Army, which are using Ford chasses, 
are now being equipped with the vaporizer 
through the British branch of the Holley Car- 
buretor Company. 

In view of the shortage of petroleum pro- 
ducts, coupled with the enormous demand for 
gasoline for purely military purposes, the 
work of the Holley Carburetor Company, it 
would thus appear, is most essential. It aids 
directly the prosecution of the war by offering 
a new solution of the army’s fuel problem, and 
also answers the same problem for home in- 
dustries. Obviously, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of clothing, shoes, buildings, sup- 
plies, food products, etc., would suffer greatly 
if their motor equipment were laid up through 
lack of fuel, and unquestionably this slowing- 
up in production and distribution at home 
would cause a corresponding loss of efficiency 
at the fighting front. 
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Individuality 


“Over the great doorway of one 
of New York’s sky-scraping office 
buildings three colossal sculp- 
tured figures are posed in crouch- 
ing attitudes. With their gréat 
bowed heads, grimly tense fea- 
tures, and muscles strained like 
whip-cords they seem to hold on 
their broad shoulders the territic 
weight of twenty or more storiés 
of solid masonry. They are really 
only—pompous shams. Theirs is 
only a Herculean pose. Theirs is 
only the pretense of the strenuous. 
not its reality. They were put in 
after the building was completed; 
they could be removed without 
endangering the safety of the 
edifice in the slightest. They 
have no more real responsibility 
than a wandering fly, tarrying 
for a moment on the flagpole on 
the roof.” 


There are innumerable such 
“sculptured” figures as William 
George Jordan pictures in his 
book, “The Crown of Individu- 
ality,” to be found in the world 
of financial journalism—publica- 
tions whose usefulness is purely 
incidental—not imperative in so 
far as their pretense is concerned 
to report the financial news of 
the day and—to interpret it. 


To be of value a financial pub- 
lication must be incisive, idea 
producing and responsibly inter- 
pretative—thus influencing the in- 
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vestor from a purely impartial 
viewpoint to judge and act in- 
telligently. The Investment 
Weekly—through the practical ex- 
perience of its staff unequaled by 
that of any other publication in 
ifs field—can perform an insur- 
ance service to you in helping you 
to m : , in the financial 
markets, exactly those reasonable 
things that you want to do and 
derive the functionally reciprocal 
advantages that these markets 
perform when intelligently used. 


The Investment Weekly is a 
publication that has proven itself 
to be absolutely essential to its 
thousands of readers in all parts 
of the U.S. It keeps their fingers 
on the pulse of the financial situ- 
ation; singles out the salient 
features of the investments mar- 
kets; digests the current statis- 
tics of the day pertaining to all 
prominent companies—in short, 
does all that the best financial 
publication you have ever seen 
or heard of does—but in a dis- 
tinctively individual way that 
will appeal to your sense of the 
“Fitness of things.” 


Furthermore it conducts, in the 
individual interests of its sub- 
scribers, a service department 
that is distinctive in its value 
to their personal requirements. 
A booklet describing this “In- 
vestment Service” is available 
without charge to all investors. 


Send for booklet No. 1. 


ARROW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Publishers of 
“The Investment Weekly” 


33 NEW YORK 
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By B. C. FORBES 


Optimism is justified. 

The business and financial world 
have not awakened to the importance 
of the apparently definite turn in the 
tide of the world war. Recent devel- 
opments on the Western front are in- 
calculably momentous. Viewed in con- 
junction with General March’s confi- 
dent prediction that Germany will be 
thoroughly defeated next year, the sit- 
vation justifies very substantial im- 
provement in the best-securities and a 
degree of cheerfulness in business no 
heretofore warranted. ; 

Think of what it means, only one 
more year of war—and the Allies abso- 
lutely triumphant! 

Does not that prospect quicken the 
pulse of every red-blooded American? 
Could any news be more inspiring? 
Could anything more effectively drive 
away pessimism? 

Other Cheerful Developments 

Nearly every other recent develop- 
ment has also been gratifying. 

The whole financial and business 
community for months has been re- 
strained by fears of acute monetary 
stringency. Wall Street has held back 
largely through this possibility. The 
announcement by J. P. Morgan and 
Company that they will hereafter lend 
call money at favorable rates on redis- 
countable acceptances should hearten 
the stock market, since it means that 
a greater supply of credit will now be 
available and that loans secured by 
Stock Exchange collateral will not be 
so readily called in future. The Mor- 
gan example doubtless will be followed 
by other financial firms and institu- 
tions. New York will thus develop that 
which it has seriously needed but 
which it never has had, namely, a 
broad, low-rate discount market, which 
is indispensable if we are to become a 
leading international financidl center. 

Notwithstanding the very onerous 
Governmental demands, money rates 
should ease appreciably when funds 
return from agricultural districts. In- 
cidentally, Wall Street’s “scare” that 
loans on stocks and bonds would be 
declared “non-essential” was utterly 
nonsensical. There is no more essen- 
tial organization in the United States 
than the New York Stock Exchange. 
The country’s. whole financial, indus- 
trial and commercial machinery would 
be thrown into violent disorganization 
and demoralization were the Exchange 
and its operations to fall under the 
ban of the Government. The whole 
idea can be dismissed from mind with- 
out a moment’s consideration. 

Large Crops 

Large crops in this country, com- 
bined with a phenomenal showing in 
Britain and satisfactory production 
elsewhere, have enabled Mr. Hoover to 
announce that the Allied food situation 
is now beyond danger for the re- 
mainder of the war. Here, also, we 
have a development gratifying in the 
extreme. 

The scarcity of unskilled labor ad- 
mittedly is serious and the business 
world must be prepared for drastic 
remedial steps. 

New light on how this situation will 
be met is shed by the War Industries 
Board’s decree that the automobile in- 
dustry must cut its production of pas- 
senger cars during the remainder of 
the year to one-quarter of the output 
in the second half of last year, and by 


intimations that after New Year this 
industry may be virtually stopped. 
Curtailment of other industries is be- 
ing ordered, and more drastic meas- 
ures may be looked for month by 
month. 

My own view is that the labor situa- 
tion will not become much worse. 
There will be and should be slackening 
of all non-war industries, with a con- 
sequent release of hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers. Moreover, women, 
youths and older men will more and 
more be drawn upon for all lighter 
forms of work. 

Business Reports 

The Federal Reserve Board is build- 
ing up an efficient, nation-wide organ- 
ization for gathering reports on the 
condition of business in all the twelve 
districts into which the country is 
divided. The following summary from 
its latest monthly report gives a birds- 
eye view of conditions: 


Federal Reserve General Con- 


District. tion of Business. 
OGRE ic.50 «0 rove aiaie Highly prosperous 
py OT ee Satisfactory 
PURRDARMUIIIOED 035-0’ tase oso ok 2 eee Good 
i EES a GRR pe Blt AE ap 5 Active 
i rie Pyaar Satisfactory 
Y Milamta 6s. os BU Above normal 
Cieaee = 20 2S Very satisfactory 
Gt Ee isi. Sac acs Satisfactory 
Minnesota...Steady and fair in volume 
Memsas -City.>...sicgiacss Satisfactory 
RIN gasticdins soa rtardincdted cee kid Steady 
San Francisco..Active and satisfactory 


The Outlook 

Prospects for the successful flotation 
of the forthcoming Liberty Loan are 
extremely bright. The country has en- 
joyed remarkable industrial prosperity, 
and the crops have been so bountiful 
that our agricultural population should 
absorb a far greater share of the war 
bonds than heretofore. 

True, taxes will be heavy, both for 
individuals and corporations. The war 
profits measure, however, means that 
corporations whose profits have risen 
most will have to pay most, but they 
will still be allowed to retain a com- 
fortable percentage of their iricreased 
gains. 

There has been a material advance 
in securities since we began urging 
carefully selected purchases. There are 
still many choice bargains, however, 
both in bonds and stocks. In our 
“Opportunities for Investors” depart- 
ment (a regular feature) attention is 
drawn to the attractiveness of foreign 
government and municipal bonds and 
notes listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Investors who want safety 
as well as a generous income return 
should study this article. 

I still believe that the trend of stock 
market values, apart from certain 
essentially “war issues,” will be up- 
ward. 
‘Hartshorne & Picabia, members of 
the New York Stock .Exchange, have 
issued a letter discussing the prospects 
of the Mexican Petroleum Company in 
connection with the prospective de- 
velopment of an American merchant 
marine using oil for.fuel. The letter 
quotes from a recent article by Edward 
N. Hurley, Chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, in which he 
says: “We expect to put four hundred 
oil-burning ships on the ocean this 
year. Practically all our fabricated 
ships will be oil-burners,” 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








EORGE GRAHAM RICE, alias 

Jacob Simon Herzig, the notor- 

ious get-rich-quick promoter, has 
again been caught in the meshés of 
the law, but not before he had built up 
a business of scandalous proportions. 
An army of swindlers have sprung up 
following the flotation of the Liberty 
Loans. These conscienceless schemers 
find it comparatively easy to induce 
small holders of war bonds to exchange 
them for glittering but worthless min- 
ing stocks, oil stocks, rubber stocks and 
the like. The Government cannot be 
too energetic or too severe in dealing 
with such gentry. On finding that 
their savings have been filched from 
them, many poor people will curse the 
day they were induced to buy Liberty 
Bonds, since they will regard this pur- 
chase as having led to the losing of 
their all. Surely the authorities, now 
that every conceivable form of power 
is readily voted them, could forbid the 
offering to the public of any new stocks 
or bonds whatsoever without official 
sanction. Other countries had such 
laws even in peace times. Conditions 
here demand prompt, aggressive, un- 
gloved action. 


HE Stock Exchange Governors 
deserve credit for having ousted 
General Motors common stock 
from Clearing House privileges. The 
gambling in this issue has been dis- 
graceful. Unless insiders and others 
change their tactics, the stock should 
be kicked off the Exchange altogether. 


E should be able to bring the 

war toa successful conclusion in 

1919,” says General March, Chief 
of Staff, provided our military man- 
power program is carried out. What 
does this suggest to you, Mr. Manu- 
facturer? Does it not mean that you 
should be considering very actively 
what is likely to happen thereafter? 
You are now running wholly or in large 
part upon war work and have little 
need for other customers. You may, 
therefore, have been tempted to let 
your organization and your goods drop 
out of the public’s sight by curtailing 
or stopping your advertising. But 
competition promises to be so keen 
when peace comes that only those con- 
cerns which have had foresight enough 
to keep themselves prominently in the 
public mind are apt to experience a 
full demand for their products. To 
wait until you actually need the busi- 
ness is shortsighted policy. The head 
of one of the most successful con- 
cerns in England, which spends up- 
wards of a million dollars a year on 
advertising, once declared that if he 
were to stop advertising for twelve 
months it would take him years to 
recover the ground thus lost. The pru- 
dent business organization will -keep 
its eye, not on the conditions of the 
moment, but on coming developments, 


HE Federal Government should 
hesitate to tax municipal bonds. 
Savings banks, which are among 

the largest holders of such: invest- 
ments, have already been so badly hit 
that they are candidates for Govern- 
mental assistance rather than Govern- 
mental attack. Let the Capital Issues 
Committee and the War Finance Cor- 
poration do everything possible to 
discourage municipal borrowing dur- 
ing the war, for admittedly this coun- 


try has witnessed a’ riot of municipal 
expenditure, not to say extravagance, 
during recent years. Indeed, the deluge 
of municipal borrowing has reached 
alarming proportions and every pos- 
sible influence should be brought to 
bear to bring about curtailment. But 
to levy a tax upon municipal bonds 
would do far more harm than good, 
not only to worthy institutions, but to 
property owners and rent payers al- 
ready overburdened. The effect, in- 
deed, would be more widespread and 
far-reaching than can readily be real- 
ized. We can raise all needed funds in 
a less disturbing way. 


T is all very well for Federal wage 
I authorities to raise wages of work- 
ers not employed by the Govern- 
ment when these same authorities do 
not have to trouble their heads as to 
where the money is to come from. 
Surely it is anomalous for Washing- 
ton to fix higher wages for employees 
of public utility companies not rented 
by the Government. The whole atti- 
tude of Washington towards labor is 
calculated to cause misgivings in think- 
ing circles. “Ask and ye shall receive,” 
has come to be the recognized order of 
things. There is a limit to the amounts 
which even hated traction companies 
can be ordered to pay out. Every em- 
ployer cannot do what Director- 
General McAdoo did when he accom- 
panied a generous increase in wages 
by adding twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
to the selling price of his product, 
railway freight and passenger trans- 
portation. 


ATEST statements of earnings by 
2 industrial corporations empha- 
size the fundamental vitality 

and resiliency of American business. 
The United States Steel Corporation’s 
last quarterly report exceeded all ex- 
pectations and fully justified the di- 
rectors in maintaining their extra divi- 
dend disbursements of three per cent. 
quarterly. Other steel companies as 
well as copper companies are thriving 
notwithstanding onerous war taxes, 
high wages, dear materials and fixed 
prices. On the whole, directors of in- 
dustrial enterprises are following 
sound policies in reducing fixed 
charges, paying off floating debts, al- 
lowing generous sums for depreciation 
and in other ways solidifying their 
position against future contingencies. 
Therefore, when peace comes into 
sight there should not be panicky 
conditions. With a few glaring and 
notorious exceptions, stocks have not 
been wildly manipulated by insiders, 
but have moved in orderly fashion. It 
is a pity that the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s record should be marred by 
the perpetual gyrations in such stocks 
as General Motors. The place for such 
speculative footballs is on the curb. 


URTAILMENT and readjustment 
are developing in earnest. The 
Federal Employment Service re- 

cords a shortage of 1,000,000 unskilled 
laborers for war work and also a 
dearth of skilled workers. Necessary 
war work, it is added, is being held up. 


This condition cannot be permitted to © 


continue, the warning is given. This 
trend we have foreseen ever since 
America entered the war, and repeated 
exhortations have been given business 
men in these columns to be forehanded 
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in preparing for inevitable develop- 
ments. Day by day and week by week 
a restraining hand will unquestionably 
be laid upon a wide variety of busi- 
nesses. Here is a list of twenty-four 
classes of work drawn up by the Com- 
munity Labor Board of the District 
of Columbia as being non-essential:, 
Automobile industry accessories, driv- 
ers of pleasure cars, cleaning, repair- 
ing, and delivery of pleasure cars, 
sight-seeing cars, automobile trucks 
other than those hauling fuel or doing 
Government work, teaming other than 
delivery of products for war work, bath 
and barber shop attendants, bowling, 
billiard, and pool rooms, bottlers and 
bottle supplies, candy manufacturers, 
cigars and tobacco, cleaners and dyers, 
clothing, confectioners, and delicates- 
sen establishments, builders and con- 


tractors not engaged in erection of 
structures for war work, dancing 
academies, mercantile stores, florists, 
fruit stands, junk dealers, livery and 
sales stables, pawnbrokers, peafiut ven- 
ders, shoe-shining shops, window 
cleaners, soft-drink establishments, 
soda fountain supplies. 





More than a billion dollars has been 
added to our store of gold since the 
outbreak of the European war. Our 
gold holdings have been increased by 
$1,078,383,000, as a result of production 
at home and the excess of imports over 
exports. Our total stock of gold was 
recently estimated by the Treasury 
Department at $3,080,767,801. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks hold slightly ‘more 
than $2,000,000,000. 
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» THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Electrical and Railroad Stocks Should Do 
Better—Morgan’s Wise Move 


By FOUR SQUARE 


The advance of the Allied armies 
on the Western front has been pro- 
gressing, day after day and mile after 
mile, with only temporary retardation. 
Wall Street, with the memory of Cam- 
brai fresh in its mind, has been inclined 
to reserve judgment on the broader 
aspects of this very favorable war de- 
velopment, although accepting without 
hesitation the declaration of high mili- 
tary authorities that the initiative has 
been wrested from. Germany for all 
time. Opinions as to the duration of 
the war are being rather cautiously re- 
vised, although there are some optim- 
ists who look for a breakdown of the 
enemy’s powers of resistance much 
sooner than the published statements 
of those in authority would lead one 
to believe. 

Wall Street’s long period of hesita- 
tion has perhaps been due, as much as 
anything else, to a feeling of doubt as 
to whether it should set about dis- 
counting victory—or peace. The mar- 
ket would not be in an enviable posi- 
tion should the war stocks be taken 
in hand for an upward whirl, carried 
to extremes in moments of enthusiasm 
over the brilliant successes of Mar- 
shal Foch, only to firid that peace had 
been brought definitely into the fore- 
ground. The prudent investor and 
speculator is more concerned with get- 
ting clear of his war stocks before the 
advent of peace than with the possible 
profits to be derived from participation 
in a “victory market.” 


Bears Caught 


But, at the same time, those over- 
zealous bear traders who got them- 
selves into a tight position on the 
short side, through over-emphasis of 
the effects of increased taxation on the 
one hand and insufficient regard for the 
changed war situation on the other, 
have found the recent concatenation of 
favorable circumstances too much for 
their liking. Their covering opera- 
tions have given the market a pro- 
nounced upswing. 

Taxation is not the bugaboo it was 
a year ago. The business world is 
practically ignoring outgivings from 
the House committee room, having 
found a year ago that the revenue 
measure -was finally written in con- 
ference. Following, and in a measure 
offsetting so far as Stock Exchange 
dealings are concerned the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s exhortation of the 
necessity for a further curtailment of 
credit, has come the far-sighted and 
altogether unexpected action of the 
banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
in establishing a call money rate for 
acceptances based on the Federal Re- 
serve re-discount rate. 

This latter development does not 
directly concern the securities markets, 
but indirectly it has a rather important 
bearing, particularly at this time of 
stringent -money market conditions. 
Broadly, it will aid the development of 
a wide market for trade paper, a help 
to general business which is difficult 
of exaggeration, and which should find 
reflection ultimately in security prices. 
*From the stock market point of view, 
its greatest immediate significance 
lies in the money market, which should 
find relief through the removal of a 
situation which has forced the reten- 
tion of funds of acceptance dealers 
and brokers in paper which they were 


loath to take to the Government insti- 
tutions for rediscount, involving prac- 
tical loss of title to, the paper. Fur- 
thermore, there will be created a sort- 
of buffer of day-to-day loans based on 
acceptances, which will tend to relieve 
the Stock Exchange collateral loan 
market from the shock of sudden loan 
callings. 

This will remove one of the most 
cogent objections to a_ speculation 
based on call money. 


Railroads Better Regarded 


One of the forces working construc- 
tively back of security values, and one 
which may be counted upon to grow 
rather than diminish as long as the 
war lasts, is the increasing demand for 
iron and steel and manufactures there- 
of for purposes directly and indirectly 
concerned with the prosecution of the 
war. Old plants have been brought up 
to the highest degree of efficiency, 
there have been extensions and im- 
provements without number, and yet 
there is not enough steel to satisfy 
war needs, with anything like a com- 
fortable margin. Defunct organiza- 
tions are being recapitalized, brought 
to life and renewed productivity, and 
new concerns are being put on their 
feet with the aid of Government funds 
where this is necessary. 

Railroad securities are growing in 
favor, not because of the showing be- 
ing made under Government control, 
but rather in spite of it. It is realized 
that these stocks have been on the 
downgrade, with intermittent rallies, 
for more than a decade, that the public 
is awake to the folly of strangulative 
rate control and will not countenance 
a return to such conditions after the 
war, and that railroad credit has, 
therefore, seen its darkest hour. 

For the longer outlook, stocks of 
concerns that may expect to benefit 
from the restoration of the status quo 
ante in the industrial world are being 
given favored consideration. Some 
securities which fall under this head 
may be classed under the broader cate- 
gory of “peace and war” stocks. Stocks 
of the electrical concerns are a good 
illustration of this. 

The electrical concerns are profiting 
largely from the war—even those that 
have booked a relatively small propor- 
tion of strictly war orders. They have 
been working on electrical equipment 
for our increasingly powerful navy 
and rapidly growing merchant marine 
and have also contributed such essen- 
tials as steam turbines of high power. 
When the war is over there will be 
a large demand for electrical equip- 
ment for use abroad, where this class 
of machinery has suffered quite as 
much from German destructiveness as 
has harvesting machinery. 

Moreover, there are the immense de- 
ferred requirements of our street rail- 
ways and other public utilities which 
have in recent years become too im- 
poverished to fill their actual needs, to 
say nothing of building for the future. 
Then, too, there is the much-discussed 
project of electrification of our railway 
system, rediscovered by Mr. McAdoo 
on his coast-to-coast jaunt. 

All in all, the electrical equipment 
concerns, such as General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and Allis-Chalmers seem 
to be in line for capacity business for 
some years to come. 








ODD LOTS 


The service we give to Odd Lot 
customers is the same as that 
extended to purchasers of 100 
shares or more. 


The advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in our 
booklet F-37 ‘‘Odd Lot Buy- 
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Buying 
Liberty Bonds 


Can you get a better invest- 
ment than Liberty Bonds? . 


You can buy them in the mar- 
ket now below their face value. 


You can buy $50, $100, $500 or 
$1,000 bonds. ra 


Send for Booklet H-67, 
“Your Liberty Bond.” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 














FRENCH fivem 
RIVERS 
A booklet containing the ap- 
proximate pronunciations of 
the names of over 500 French 
cities, villages and _ rivers 
where the present great battles 
are being fought will be sent 
gratis on request. Write, 
*phone or call for 


Booklet F-303 
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“What Bankers and 
Brokers Can Do to 
Create New Business” 
Boeklet on Request 


Rudolph Guenther, Inc. 
Specialists in Financial Advertising 


25 Broad Street New York 
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DIVIDENDS, 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be id on Tuesday, Oct. 15, 1918, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, Sept. 20, 1918. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





UNITED DRUG COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 7 
’ ‘The Directors of United Drug Company have 
declared a quarterly di of 14% on the 
common stock of United Drug Company, pay- 
able October 1, 1918, to stockholders of record 
September 16, 1918. . 
JAMES C. McCORMICK, Treasurer. 
Boston, August 21, 1918. 
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GEORGE B. MALLON, WEAVER OF 
LASTING FRIENDSHIPS 
Able Editor and Writer Joins Staff of 
Bankers’ Trust Company 
BY J. G. DONLEY, JR. 


“If you want a thing well done, do it 
yourself—or get Mallon to do it.” 

The addendum came into being in 
the editorial rooms of The Sun, where 
George B. Mallon gently forged his 
way ahead from young reporter, all 
aquiver on the raw scent of news, to 
a dozen years of notable service as city 
editor, losinzs none of his eagerness 





Photo by Gessford. 
GEORGE B. MALLON 


for the game on the journey, nor find- 
ing it irksome to serve his friends, 
winning their allegiance and affection. 
As a newspapér man no task was too 
difficult for Mallon to tackle. He went 
at the most difficult undertakings with 
a quiet persistency and a mental elan 
that carried him past all obstacles; 
smiling the while as though he were 
having the best time in the world— 
and, as George Mallon sees things, he 
was. 

So it has happened that the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, finding some of 
its officials overburdened with an un- 
dertaking of such an involved and elu- 
sive nature—though it embraces very 
definite aims—that it must be handled 
with just the right degree of delicacy 
dictated by ripened judgment, has 
wisely called upon George B. Mallon 
to do it. 

Banks and trust companies have long 
since realized that their principal func- 
tion is in the service of the public, and 
service can best be performed where 
there is broad understanding, sympa- 
thy, and hearty cooperation. A mul- 
tiplicity of things need elucidating and 
clarifying and humanizing, if the banks 
are to become living and breathing 
American institutions, to step forth 
from their granite fastnesses and re- 
veal a heart and a soul. Our banking 
institutions have hearts and souls, but 
have kept them too much concealed 
under a superficial hauteur. 

It was Mallon’s work in the inter- 
ests of the War Savings Campaign that 
clinched the decision slowly forming 
in the mind of Seward Prosser, Presi- 
dent of the Bankers’ Trust Company, 





that this was just the man to fill a 
keenly-felt want. 

In the autumn of 1917, Mallon be- 
came publicity director of the War 
Savings Committee for New Jersey, 
under the direction of Dwight W. Mor- 
row, an old Amherst friend. He han- 
dled the publicity organization and ad- 
vertising campaign, and early in the 
current year began the publication of 
a little magazine—War-Thrift—dealing 
with war economics, and containing 
priceless gratuitous contributions from 
cartoonist friends and members of 
The Vigilantes. Mallon’s editorship 
brought everything into harmony. His 
own writings were like the gentle ad- 
monitions of a life-long friend, and 
the whole publication became a de- 
lightfully helpful and inspiring thing 
—something to read, enjoy, and cher- 
ish; not a preachment. 

War-Thrift started out with an edi- 
tion of 5,000 copies for use in New 
Jersey alone, but it made friends wher- 
ever it went. The New York State 
War Savings Committee soon ordered 
a thousand copies, and then Texas fell 
into line. It was not long before War- 
Thrift became nationally known and 
appreciated, and the latest editions 
have run to fully 20,000 copies. 

Mallon’s career has been as much a 
history of lastingly enjoyable friend- 
ships as of personal accomplishments. 
Everybody likes George Mallon; some- 
how he has found the time to do the 
things that endear and endure. Next 
to his capacity for unremitting, hard 
work, his unconscious mastery of the 
gentle art of making and keeping 
friends has perhaps stood him in as 
good stead in winning a high place 
in the community as any other one 
thing. 

Friends are a constant source of in- 
spiration and delight. What could be 
in happier vein than the following note 
from Ellis Parker Butler to fit the oc- 
casion of Mallon’s advent in the bank- 
ing world: 

My Dear Mallon—I am glad to 
note that you have joined Vanderlip, 
Prosser and me in the banking busi- 
ness. Work hard, and in time you 
may make the Bankers’ Trust Co. as 
strong and splendid as the Flushing 
National Bank now is. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ellis Parker Butler, 
V. Pres., Act’g Cashier. 

Yes, Ellis Parker Butler is vice-presi- 
dent of The Flushing National Bank, 
capitalized at a round $100,000, and his 
connection with the banking business 
has been the source of innumerable 
merry quips at his expense at the 
Players’ Club. 


Success Due to Fairness 


Then, one might mention in sum- 
ming up Mallon’s attributes of suc- 
cess that, in the words of one who has 
known him for many years, “He is 
four-square to all the winds that blow.” 
In illustration of this nothing may be 
better cited than the following from 
Frank M. O’Brien’s journalistic history, 
“The Story of the Sun”: uy 

“One of the big occurrences in the 
investigation of the life-insurance com- 
panies in 1905 was a report which was 
read to the investigating committee 
in executive session. Every newspaper 
yearned for the contents of the docu- 


ment.’ After the committee adjourned, 
a member of it whispered to a Sun 
reporter: 

; “There is a bundle of those reports 
just inside the door of the committee- 
room. I should think that five dollars 
given to a scrub-woman would prob- 
ably get a copy for you.’ 

“The Sun man, knowing the value 
of the report, and not content to act on 
his own estimate of Sun ethics, tele- 
phoned the temptation to the city edi- 
tor, Mr. Mallon. 

“‘A Sun man who would do that 
would lose his job,’ was the instant de- 
cision.” 23 

Mallon’s only little vice is a weak- 
ness for after-dinner speaking. He 
has a ready, sparkling wit which, by 
turning to his likeness on this page, 
you may see lurking furtively in his 
eyes and about the corners of his 
mouth. After having been well fed- 
up, he finds immeasurable delight in 
this form of intellectual jousting. He 
sits keen-eared while others are talk- 
ing, and he studies the crowd gathered 
around the board that his words may 
fit their mood. Meanwhile, his brain 
wriggles in utter abandonment to all 
the pleasures of this thing, this vice 
of his. When Mallon rises to his feet, 
and begins his observations in his quiet 
way, the fire in his brain burns out and 
his words carry something of his joy 
in the occasion to his hearers. His 
jests tickle one’s understanding with 
a feathery touch, -and his deeper 
thoughts stir the emotions, for what 
Mallon believes, he has arrived at after 
much thought and research, and he 
believes hard. His facts have a firm 
grounding, because he will not accept 
hearsay. If you, or I, were to tell him 
that we had it direct from General 
Pershing that there were 1,299,371 
American soldiers in France on the 
first of July, he would never state such 
a fact as coming from Mallon, until he 
had verified the figures—in duplicate— 
through formal correspondence with 
the War Department. 


A Student of Economics 


His interest aroused, he goes to the 
bottom of a subject, very painstaking- 
ly and thoroughly, and when he has 
finished he knows something. Seven 
or eight years ago he became intensely 
interested in economics. Beginning at 
the very beginning, he read Adam 
Smith with religious care, and ever 
since he has devoted his spare time 
to a well-mapped-out course of infor- 
mative reading on this engrossing sub- 
ject. Now Mallon knows a good deal 
more about economics than one may 
find in the dictionary definition. 

As a side-light on his character, Mal- 
lon’s associates speak with admiration 
of his work in exterminating swindlers, 
big and little. It is said of him that 
as city editor of The Sun he did per- 
haps more than any other man to rid 
New York of insidious thieves of the 
get-rich-quick variety. He went at 
the work of smoking them out in much 
the same way that Surgeon Rupert 
Blue set out to clear San Francisco 
of its plague-carrying rat pests. Soon 
after the job began various interested 
parties began to drift into The Sun 
editorial rooms. One and all they 
would look Malion over and smile up 

(Continued on page 393) 
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EDWARD G. BUCKLAND, LAWYER, 
BECOMES NEW HAVEN HEAD 


How Legal Profession Equipped Him 
for Important Executive Tasks 


The popular idea that lawyers are 
not fitted to ‘grapple with practical 
business problems is contradicted by 
the brilliant success of Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, Chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and others 
scarcely less notable. 

To Edward G. Buckland, a lawyer by 
profession, comes the distinction of 
being elected president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. Mr. Buckland succeeds the cap- 
able practical operating official, Ed- 
ward J. Pearson, who as told in a re- 


cent issue of “Forbes,” has been 
chosen as the road’s operating head 
for the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Pearson’s predecessor was How- 
ard Elliott, one of the most efficient 
operating officials in the country. 





EDWARD G. BUCKLAND 


How is Mr. Buckland equipped to 
carry on the work of restoring the 
fallen fortunes of the New Haven? 

He has already won his spurs as an 
executive officer, having been vice- 
president of the New Haven since 
1906. His connection with the road in 
a legal capacity dates back thirty 
years. His experience in handling 
legal problems has given him an un- 
usually broad and intimate insight in- 
to the company’s affairs. 

And what is more, he has learned 
to lock at both sides of an argument. 

His principles, sense of justice, and 
ability to analyse impartially all sides 
of a question, coupled with his person- 
al qualities, should go far toward 
winning the loyalty of the employees 
under him, and that, after all, will be 
the master-key to the restoration of 
the New Haven. 

While still practicing law in New 
Haven, Mr. Buckland was made local 
attorney for the New Haven Railroad. 

In 1910 he was placed in charge of 
the Connecticut affairs of the road, in- 
cluding the trolleys and New England 
Steamship lines. He was active legal 
representative for the road when the 
court decree came ordering the segre- 
gation of the subsidiary trolley and 
steamship lines whose purchase at in- 
flated costs proved so ruinous to the 
fortunes of the New Haven stock- 
holders. In 1914, Mr. Buckland was 
elected general counsel of the entire 
road in addition to his vice-presiden- 
tial office, which posts he held until 
his elevation to the presidency. 
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GENUINE BARGAINS FOR INVESTORS 


Unquestioned Safety and Generous Yields 
Offered by British and French 
Securities Issued Here 
By J. G. DONLEY, Jr. 


Even after this short space of time 
our investment norrowmindedness in 
the early days of the war almost 
passes belief. 

When England and France needed 
more money in 1916, after having 
jointly borrowed a half-billion here in 
1915, we demanded that our brothers 
over the seas put their own best se- 
curities and what they held of our 
gilt-edged issues “in hock” to insure 
us against loss. We held out, too, for 
$6 in market value of pledged collateral 
for every $5 loaned. 

Our minds. have broadened ‘since 
these shameful bargainings. Twenty 
or even ten years #rom to-day, the 
searcher after data on price fluctua- 
tions will be startled to find that in 
1917 a joint and several obligation of 
the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the French Republic, known as the 
Anglo-French five-year 5 per cent ex- 
ternal loan, sold as low as 81 7/8, while 
our own Liberty-4 per cents got no 
lower than a fraction under 97. “Im- 
possible!” will be.the searcher’s mental 
comment. 

It will be just as difficult ten or 
twenty years from now to believe that 
the French Government 5%s, secured 
by sound collateral, sank to 91%, or 
that such a price as 74 ever obtained 
for French municipal securities bear- 
ing 6 per cent interest, and issued by 
such leading trade centers and sea- 
ports as Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Bordeaux. 


emphasized in connection with the of- 
fering of $500,000,000 Anglo-French 5s 
in October, 1915, when all publicity 
stressed the fact that the money to. be 
derived from the sale of these bonds 
was to be spent in this country to 
the great benefit of American indus- 
tries and American labor. 

Exclusive of British Treasury bills, 
loans to Russia, a small one-year cre- 
dit to Italy, and various wheat pur- 
chase and commercial credits, fully 
$1,800,500,000 in external loans have 
been placed in this country. None of 
these securities has borne less than 5 
per cent interest, and most of them 
have had no more than from one to 
five years to run. Of this total, $800,- 
000,000 have been issued by Great 
Britain; $500,000,000 jointly by Great 
Britain and France; $220,000,000 by 
Canada; $194,500,000 by France; and 
$86,000,000 by French cities. Maturities 
have so far amounted to $395,000,000, 
leaving $1,405,500,000 outstanding in the 
hands of American banks, corpora- 
tions, and individual investors. 

It is doubtful if any of these secur- 
ities have as yet attained a very wide 
distribution, although there are sev- 
eral good reasons why individual in- 
vestors should be interested in them. 


1915, and due October 1, 1920. As their 
name implies, these bonds are a joint 
and several obligation of the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France. 
Both principal and interest are payable 
in New York City in United States 
gold coin, without deduction for any 
present or future British or French 
taxes. Coupon bonds are issued in 
denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000 
—within the reach of the small inves- 
tor—and registered bonds are in the 
usual high denominations and multi- 
ples thereof. They are a direct obli- 
gation ;—that is, not secured by a mort- 
gage. 
Anglo-French Bonds O. K. 


The Anglo-French 5s, of which there 
are $500,000,000 outstanding, are parti- 
cularly attractive just at this stage of 
the war because they carry a conver- 
sion privilege which is practically a 
call running until April 15, 1920, on a 
long-term Anglo-French 4% per cent. 
bond at par. Before this conversion 
privilege expires it is very likely that 
something rather definite will be 
known about the duration of the war, 
and it is conceivable that the war may 
have ended before that time. Speci- 
fically stated, they are convertible, at 











‘TB, 1920 $300,000.00 889 
MO-Brench GS 2. e ses c ccc c ce ecccccesscccccvccees rt. 15, 1921 ,000,0 55% 
french Republic (Govt. of) conv. 5%S 1, 1919 100,000,000 7.00 % 
Paris (City, Of) 66. id... 2. ccc cece cc cceccceccccccs 15, 1921 50,000,000 8.90% 
Bordeaux (City Of) 68.........ceee cece es ee rete rernses 1, 1919 12,000,000 10.50% 
Lyons (City Of) 68. .......-cceccseer cece re rescence 1, 1919 12,000,000 10.50% 
Marseilles (City of) 68........--..--++- 1, 1919 12,000,000 10.50% 
U. K. of Great Britain & Ireland 5%s.... 1, 1919 150,000,000 6.00% 
U. K. of Great Britain & Ireland 5%s Yov 1, 1919 150,000,000 6.60% 
U. K. of Great Britain & Ireland 5%s............----+-Nov. 1, 1921 150,000,000 7.10% 
American Foreign Securities 5S......--+--+-+eseseerrere4 Aug. 1, 1919 94,500,000 7.40% 
Canada (Govt. of the Dominion of) 5s....------+++++++4 Aug. 1, 1919 100,000,000 7.62% 
Canada (Govt. of the Dominion of} BS. eee eee eee ere eed ad 1, 403i 25,000,000 6.80% 

‘ Dominion o BSE re meegekes Sebo 6m i , 192 5 * . ly 
Canada (Govt. of the apr. 1. 1981 7 3B 000 ooo cue 


Canada .(Govt. of the Dominion of) 58S....---+-++++++++4 








Since the time when the provincial- 
ism of American investors made it 
necessary for our bankers to offend 
the sensibilities of Great Britain and 
France, our Government has set us 
right in the eyes of the world. Our 
outward relationship has, of course, 
changed in the meantime, and we are 
now allies in arms as well as in 
hearts. But in considering the ex- 
ternal loans of England, France, and 
the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada, the investor may well be re- 
minded of the fact that since we en- 
tered the war our Government has ad- 
vanced, without hesitancy and without 
any question of security, fully six and 
one-half billions to our Allies—includ- 
ing even little Serbia and war-torn 
Betgium. The external loans which 
our investors have been called upon 
to take amount to only a little more 
than one+fifth of this total, and more 
than half of these offerings have been 
secured by 120 per cent in highest 
grade collateral. 

A large proportion of the fund’ re- 
quired for financing a war must of 
necessity be raised within the borders 
of the belligerent country itself. 
Hence, our loans to the Allies through 
the flotation here of their external se- 
curities make up only a small portion 
of their grand war debt. External 
loans are usually issued for the pur- 
pose of financing purchases of war or 
other supplies in the country where 
subscriptions are sought. This rule 
applies generally to such loans floated 
here, and its force was particularly 


One of the foremost is the patriotic 
reason that every dollar invested in the 
securities of our Allies will be to our 
advantage in our commercial and 
financial dealings with them after the 
war. 

Another consideration is that of un- 
questioned safety of principal and in- 
terest. If an investor seeks safety 
alone, here he will find it in the “nth” 
degree. In a brief description of the 
Anglo-French 5s, one of the leading 
investment houses of the country has 
incorporated this illuminating sen- 
tence, out of deference to the possible 
doubts of the American investor: 

“The steady accumulation of national 
wealth in Great Britain and France, 
and these nations’ long record of 
scrupulous fidelitiy to their financial 
obligations, have ranked their credit 
in the very forefront of the nations 
of the world.” 

Now that the war tide has definitely 
turned—according to eminint military 
opinion—and the German armies have 
been shut out from what chance -they 
may ever have had of reaching the 
Channel Ports or Paris, investors in 
neutral countries have not been slow 
to realize the attractiveness of such 
external loans as the Anglo-French 5s, 
and the various United Kingdoms. Pur- 
chases for the account of bankers and 
individual investors in Scandinavia, 
Spain, and Switzerland have recently 
been of growing importance. 

At the head of the external war 
loans stand the Anglo-French five-year 
5 per cent bonds, dated October 1, 


Ke 


the option of the holder, on any date 
not later than April 15, 1920, or (pro- 
vided that notice be given not later 
than April 15, 1920) at maturity, par 
for par, into 15-20 year joint and sev- 
eral 4% per cent bonds of the British 
and French Governments, free from 
present or future British or French 
taxes. Such bonds will be payable, 
principal and interest, in New York 
City in gold coin, and will mature 
October 15, 1940, but will be callable 
at par and accrued interest, in whole 
or in part, on and after October 15, 
1930, upon three months’ notice. 


The value of this conversion priv- 
ilege to the investor will be readily ap- 
parent when it is pointed out that 
during the last hundred years the price 
of British Consols has varied from 4% 
per cent to a 2% per cent basis, which 
is the equivalent, on a fifteen-year 4%4 
per cent bond, to a range of from par 
to over 127. During the twenty-five 
years prior to the outbreak of the war, 
French Rentes sold uniformly to yield 
3% per cent or less. So that, in all 
probability, after-the-war years will 
witness a substantial increase in the 
market value of the 4% per cent bonds 
for which the present Anglo-French 
5s are exchangeable. 


Profit Certain on French 5s. 
The $100,000,000 two-year 5% per cent 
secured gold notes of the Government 
of the French Republic have a con- 
version feature which is quite as at- 
tractive as that attaching to the An- 


glo-French 5s. They are not obtain- 
able in denominations smaller than 
$1,000, but any investor with that much 
to spare may buy them with absolute 
safety, and with an assurance of profit 
which in some small measure will as- 
suage the sense of mortification from 
the knowledge that Yankee purse- 
prudence caused them to be backed up 
with 120 per cent collateral. Principal 
and interest of the notes and of the 
bonds into which they may be con- 
verted are payable in United States 
gold coin, without deductions for 
French taxes, present or future. 

These French Government notes are 
convertible at par, upon notice, at the 
option of the holder, at any time before 
maturity (April 1, 1918) into twenty- 
year 5% per cent bonds of the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, payable 
April 1, 1937, and not subject to prior 
redemption. Opinions differ as to the 
probable yield basis for French bonds 
after the war—as government credit 
is more or less a matter of guesswork; 
but all are agreed that a twenty-year 
bond bearing so high an interest rate 
as 5% per cent should command a 
premium representing a tidy profit for 
the investor who buys now and exer- 
cises the conversion privilege. 

In addition to the conversion pos- 
sibilities, these French notes have a 
decidedly attractive provision for op- 
tional collection in francs, which 
amounts to a call on French exchange 
until maturity of the notes next April, 
at 5.75. Principal and interest of the 
notes is payable at the option of the 
holder in francs at the rate of. 5.75 
francs to the dollar. This provision 
is particularly interesting just now 
when there are indications in the mar- 
ket for francs, of a purpose of the In- 
ter-Allied Financial Committee to 
bring exchange on France nearer par. 
A rate of about 5.30°francs to the dol- 
lar has been mentioned as a possible 
new “pegged” price. 

To one unfamiliar with the foreign 
exchanges, it may be said that it 
simply means this: 

The French Government has pledged 
itself to pay off these notes at the rate 
of 5.75 francs for every dollar of face 
value, thus figuring the franc as the 
equivalent of approximately 17.3 cents. 
If, before the maturity of these notes, 
the value of the franc as expressed in 
the international exchanges should ad- 
vance to 5.30 francs to the dollar, mak- 
ing a franc worth about 18.8 cents, the 
noteholder electing to receive payment 
in francs at the fixed rate of 5.75 francs 
to the dollar, would find himself pos- 
sessor of francs worth in dollars and 
cents much more than the face value 
of the note thus redeemed. Should 


_francs be quoted around 5.30 when the 


notes mature, it may be estimated that 
a $1,000 note paid off in francs at the 
fixed rate would bring the equivalent 
of about $1,085, representing a quota- 
tion of 108%4 for the notes. 

The French Republic 5%4s. have for 
some time been remarkably steady 
marketwise, and it has long been the 
belief in the financial district, although 
official confirmation has been lacking, 
that, as provided for in the pledge 
agreement, the process of selling col- 
lateral and retiring notes with the pro- 
ceeds has been quietly going on. This 
is a matter of only secondary interest 
to the investor, but it will be readily 
seen that if some such policy is being 
carried out it should tend to make a 
readier market for these notes, and 
in time establish a higher price level. 

The French municipals are the only 
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external loans of these cities and were . 


issued to provide for expenditures for 
the alleviation of suffering caused by 
the war, and for other municipal pur- 
poses. The four different issues, as is 
the case with the French Republic 
5%s, have possibilities of a very sub- 
stantial profit in exchange through the 
option to collect principal and interest 
at a fixed rate for francs. All of them 
are obtainable in denominations as 
low as $1™, and all bear 6 per cent. 

Of the $800,000,000 notes of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom floated in this country, on- 
ly $450,000,000 remain outstanding, 
$100,000,000 having matured on Febru- 
ary 1, 1918, and $250,000,000 as recently 
as September 1, 1918. They have all 
been secured by pledges of collateral, 
elaborately safeguarded. It has even 
been provided that the collateral shall 
be maintained at the ratio of six for 
five according to varying market 
values and, as far as sterling securities 
are concerned, rates of exchange. They 
are not issued in smaller denomina- 
tions than $1,000 notes. At the option 
of the holder collection of principal* 
and interest may be made in sterling 
at the fixed rate of $4.865 to the pound, 
or approximately par. Protection is 
provided against present or future 
British taxes. In the case of these 
notes there is also a provision allow- 
ing the government to sell from time 
to time for cash any of the collateral, 
the proceeds of the sale to be applied 
to the retirement of notes by purchase 
or by redemption .by lot. This is an 
important factor as applied to con- 
siderations of marketability. 

The most attractive of the United 
Kingdom notes are the 5%s of Febru- 
ary 1, 1917, of which $100,000,000 matur- 
ed last February, and $150,000,000 are 
now outstanding, and due February 
1, 1919. They are redeemable, wholly 
or partially, at 101 and interest from 
February 1, 1918, to January 31, 1919, 
on thirty days’ notice. They carry the 
privilege of conversion at any time 
before maturity, or, if called for ear- 
lier redemption, at any time until and 
including the date of such redemption, 
into twenty-year 5% per cent bonds 
of the United Kingdom, payable Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937, and not subject to prior 
redemption. All that has been said 
about the profit-making possibilities 
of the conversion feature of the An- 
glo-French 5s and the French 5%s ap- 
plies with equal force to these notes. 


Other Good Issues 

The American Foreign Securities 
three-year 5 per cent notes, of which 
$94,500,000 are outstanding, due August 
1, 1919, are not strictly an external 
loan, because they were issued by an 
American corporation organized for 
the purpose of loaning $100,000,000 to 
France. The American Foreign Securi- 
ties Co., which issued these notes, has 
a paid-in capital of $100,000,000, and 
holds the obligation of the French 
Government to repay the principal in 
three years, together with interest at 
a rate more than sufficient to cover 
the interest on the company’s note 
issue. The company also héfds. col- 
lateral received from the French 
Government in the ratio of six for 
five. Coupon notes are issued in de- 
nominations as low as $100. Principal 
and interest is protected against de- 
deuctions for any taxes, except Federal 
income taxes. 

There are now outstanding $175,000,- 
000 notes of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, $45,000,000 of the 
total external issue of $220,000,000 of- 
fered in the United States having ma- 
tured. They are issued in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, exempt from present 
and future taxes imposed by Canada, 
including. any Canadian income tax. 
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GEORGE B. MALLON 
(Continued from page 391.) 


their coat sleeves: here was an easy- 
going, patient man, they thought. His 
manner and words strengthened their 
first impressions, and true to the in- 
stincts of their kind, they generally 
tried to bluff him. Then, without warn- 
ing, the gentle George Mallon would 
explode, and one, or perhaps two pir- 
ates would find themselves out on Park 
Row, not quite sure as to what had 
happened. Sing Sing soon became 
populated with transgressors of the law 
to whom Mallon had brought their 
just deserts. 

George Barry Mallon began life in 
Malone, New York, where he first saw 
the light of the sun in 1865, endowed 
with a good, solid sub-stratum of com- 
monsense inherited from his forebears. 
On this beginning he has built a fine 
character, and an intellect which has 
grown, through many years of deep 
study and broad experience, to real 
scholarly attainments. He _ prepared 
for college at the Franklin Academy, 
and graduated at Amherst, in 1887, 
with honors—attaining the cherished 
Phi Beta Kappa key. He was a Psi 
Upsilon man. He became interested in 
tennis in his college days, and his in- 
terest in this lively game still endures. 
Football also lured him, and he made 
the second eleven, which was quite 
an accomplishment for a man of Mal- 
lon’s. bent. 


Worked Under Charles A. Dana 


In the fall of 1887 he joined the staff 
of the Commercial Advertiser, when 
“Tim” Williams, now president of the 
B. R. T., was the city editor. Six 
months later he went to The Sun as 
a reporter. In 1895 he became assistant 
city editor, under Daniel F. Kellogg, 
and he has the fond memory of serv- 
ing as acting city editor during the 
last summer of Charles A. Dana’s 
active interest in The Sun. He became 
city editor in 1902, under Paul Dana. 

Edman J. Ridgway sent for Mallon 
in 1912, to come up to the publishing 
company as his associate in editing the 
group of five magazines published by 
the Butterick Company. Later he be- 
came a director, and secretary and 
treasurer of the Ridgway Company, 
which publishes Adventure and Every- 
body’s. In November, 1917, while on 
leave of absence from the Butterick 
Company, he took up the management 
of publicity for the Fusion Committee 
of 1917. Although unsuccessful, it was 
a stirring fight. 

After this he began to _ instill 
thoughts and habits of thrift and right 
thinking on war economics into the 
rather thoughtless, but good-natured 
American people. His present ap- 
pointment reflects his success. 

In 1895, he married Irene Stuyvesant 
Black, daughter of the late William 
T. Black. With his wife and sixteen- 
year old daughter, Frances Lippincott 
Mallon, he now lives in the rarified at- 
mosphere of Montclair, N. J., where 
his ample back-yard runs up the side 
of Watchung Mountain. He is Presi- 
dent of the Amherst Alumni Associa- 
tion of New York, having succeeded 
Dwight W. Morrow last year. He is 
also President of The Sun Alumni 
Association. He is a member of the 
City Club, the Players’ Club, and the 
Dutch Treat Club, which last organi- 
zation is a frolicsome galaxy of 
writers, magazine editors, and illus- 
trators. 

It would seem from all this that 
George Barry Mallon has attained mid- 
dle age, after rounding out a full career 
as a very useful citizen. But such a 
conclusion is wide of the mark. His in- 
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National Enameling & Stamping 


has evidently not yet seen the crest 
of its individual tide of war prosperity. 
War profits came more slowly to this 
company than to the out-and-out 
“war brides”—such as Bethlehem and 
Crucible Steel, which were doing a 
rushing business in munitions almost 
before the Germans were stopped at 
the Marne. In 1915 Enameling earned 
only a trifle more than 2 per cent. on 
its common stock, while in 1916 profits 
fell short of 12 per cent. In the war- 
stock markets of 1915 and 1916 Enam- 
eling was far in the background, al- 
though it was beginning to be realized 
then that the shutting off of European 
competition would be a boon only 
slightly dimmed by a declining domes- 
tic inquiry for kitchen utensils, which 
form the company’s principal line of 
trade. In 1917 the growth of earning 
power was prominently revealed in a 
report which showed profits of fully 
23.39 per cent. on the common stock, 
or more than ten times the results of 
the first year of the war. It is now 
estimated that the company’s earn- 
ings are running at the rate of $5 a 
share monthly—or at the rate of $60 a 
year—a rather optimistic forecast, per- 
haps, but truly indicative of the trend. 
Standardization, the battle-cry of war 
efficiency, has been largely responsi- 
ble for recent gains in the profit mar- 
gin. Scores of minor-sized utensils 
have been eliminated, and productive 
efforts have been concentrated on 
standard sizes and shapes which may 
be considered as necessities. Plants 
are so advantageously located that 
prompt deliveries at low freight costs 
may be made to eastern and middle 
western army cantonments, and fully 
50 per cent. of plant capacity is now 
operating on Government contracts. 





The Texas Company, producer and 
refiner of various grades of oil and 
gasoline, is one of many corporations 
which are enjoying the financial ad- 
vantages of limited distributive ef- 
forts. Fully 75 per cent. of this con- 
cern’s product is being taken by the 
Government, leaving only 25 per cent. 
to be sold to the public. What savings 
this has meant in sales and general 
office costs the outsider can only 
guess. It is known, however, that the 
company’s sales organization has been 
skeletonized, only the better grades 
of salesmen being kept to form the 
nucleus of a new sales force to be 
built up with the return of peace. The 
entire output is practically self-sell- 
ing, because with three-quarters of it 
passing through the narrow bottle- 
neck of Government purchasing agen- 
cies, the remainder is in urgent demand 
from private sources. The more com- 
pact selling force has made it possible 
to discontinue many distributive sta- 
tions, w¢h an important contraction 
in the volume of inter-office corres- 
pondence, filing, etc. The Government 
contracts for a certain grade of oil 
which was obtained for 32 cents a gal- 
lon in the pre-war days now call for a 
Price of 69 cents. 





terest in life and living has never 
dulled. The romance of the financial 
district has a large appeal to him now. 
He looks out upon it all with a ripened 
judgment, to be sure, but he still re- 
tains that happy faculty of enthusiasm, 
and the fresh and intensely interested 
vision of youth. 
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How To Do 


Business 


By Letter 


By SHERWIN CODY 


This is the most complete and geastioniy 
helpful manual of how business is done to- 
day in modern business offices, infused 
jee ee with the = of modern ad- 
vertising rin: 


appeal that gs Dollars to the 

Desk. 
Sherwin , the author, is America’s 
first and best-known authority on “How 


to Write Letters and Advertisements That 
Pull,” “How to Deal with Human Nature 
in Business,” “How to Use Words so as to 
Make People Do Things.” 


Pkg ; containg 105 nag Latins of 
a . from applications for ons 
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ness. Poor letters are criticised - 
and rewritten as model letters. e stu- 
dent is shown how to talk in a letter, how 
to soothe angry customers, how to collect 
money, how to solicit busin how to 
write advertisements and and of- 
ficial forms. Notes under the letters cali 
attention to hundreds of points never gath- 
ered in any~other book. 


The “Minimum Essentials of Punctua- 
tion” helped the foreign manager of 
Armour’s to get the practical elements of 
this subject and the “knack of doing it” 
in only five stiff lessons. 


The “Minimum Essentials of Correct 
English” (Grammar) give the right form 
and the wrong form. with hundreds of 
illustrations. 
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An industry that is saving 
millions out of waste 


The development of by-pro- y/ 
ducts out of waste means a J 

saving of about one hundred 
and fifty million dollars an- 
nually—a sum sufficient to 
keep New York's six million 
people supplied with meat for 
six 
























HERE was a time when the steer was handled solely 
for its edible meat, its hide, and its tallow. 


The remainder of the animal, in weight totaling many 
millions of pounds annually, was thrown away—a 
sheer waste. 


Today virtually all of this former waste is utilized. 
Over 250 articles are now contributed by the steer to 
human needs, and a larger proportion of the animal is 
saved for human food. 


* * * * 


At the time of writing, Swift & Company has to get 
about $125 for the dressed meat from an average beef 
animal in order-to break even. 


But if the old order of waste prevailed today and only 
the hide and tallow were saved, Swift & Company, to 
break even, would need to get about $135, or to pay the 
producer less for his cattle. 


This is a saving of about ten dollars per animal— a sav- 
ing which, when multiplied by the total number of cattle 
dressed annually by Swift & Company, over two million, 
amounts to more than twenty million dollars yearly, and 
this saving results in higher cattle prices and lower 
meat prices. 


If applied to the entire number of cattle dressed annu- 
ally in America, approximately fifteen million, this saving 
would amount to about one hundred and fifty million 
dollars annually. 


* * * * 


The real development of by-products came with the 
development of the larger packing organizations. 


Success was attained not easily, but by patient effort, 
by exhaustive experiment, by intense specialization. It 
has been a big job and has called for big methods—a 
job far beyond the resources of the old, unorganized 
system of local meat dressing. 


Not only are by-products saved but their value has 
been increased through better handling of hides, fats, and 
other edible portions of the steer. 


Swift & Company is glad to have had a part in this 
development. It is an achievement of thrift—an 
achievement that has made possible today lower meat 
prices to the consumer and higher prices to the producer 
of cattle. 


Swift C2 Company, U. S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned 
by more than 22,000 stockholders 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 

“Tf I remember correctly—and I do re- 
member correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the 
lumberman, introduced me to you at the 
luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
years ago in May. This is a pleasure in- 
deed! I haven’t laid eyes on you since 
that day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation work 
out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin 
—compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
memory expert in the United States,” 
said my friend Kennedy, answering my 
question before I could get it out. “He 
will show you a lot more wonderful things 
than that, before the evening is over.” 


And. he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the toast- 
master was introducing a long line of the guests 
to Mr. Roth. I got in line and when it came 
my turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are your in- 
itials, Mr. Jones, and your business connection 
and telephone number?” 
earned later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before and 
called each by name: without a mistake. What 
is more, he named each man’s business and tele- 
phone number, for good measure. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing things 
this man did except to tell how he called back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel 
post rates and anything else the guests gave him 
in rapid order. 


HKKKKKKEKEREE 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may 
e sure I did the first chance I got—he rather 

bowled me over by saying, in his quiet, modest 
way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it 
be names, faces, figures, facts or something I 
have read in a magazine. 


“You can do this just as easily as Ido. Any- 
one with an average mind can learn quickly to do 
exactly the same things which seem so miracu- 
lous when I do them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes it was—a really poor 
memory. On meeting a man I would lose his 
name in thirty seconds, while now there are prob- 





Why he asked this, I 


ably 10,000 men and women in the United States, 
many of whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I inter- 
rupted, “you have given years to it.’ But how 
about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the 
secret of a good memofy in one evening. This is 
not a guess, because I have done it with thousands 
of pupils. In.the first of seven simple lessons 
which I have prepared for home study, I show 
you the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you might fear 
—hbut just like playing a fascinating game. I 
will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I 
got it the very next day from his publishers, the 
Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose I was 
the most surprised man in forty-eight, states to 
find that I had learned—in about one hour—how 
to remember a list of one hundred words so that 
I could call them off forward and back without a 
single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the other 
six. 

Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 
32 years of age became president of a million 
dollar corporation, the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of New York, makers of the famous 
fire extinguisher: 


“Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, I 
want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the study 
of this most fascinating subject. Usually these 
courses involve a great deal of drudgery, but this has 
been nothing but pure pleasure all the way through. 
I have derived much benefit from -taking the course 
of instructions and feel that I shall continue to 
strengthen my memory. That is the best part of it. 
I shall be glad of an opportunity to recommend your 
work to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely 
count on my memory now. I can call the name of 
most any man I have met before—and I am get- 
ting better all the time. I can remember any 
figures I wish to remember. Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have filed them by 
Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses are 
just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to be “scared stiff’ on 
my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t re- 
member what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at 
the club, or at a banquet, or in a business meet- 
ing; or in any social gathering. : 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that 
I have become a good conversationalist—and I 
used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got into 
a crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it 
most. I used to think a “hair trigger’ memory 
belonged only to the prodigy and genius. Now I 
see that every man of us has that kind of a mem- 
ory if he only knows how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years, to be able 
to switch the big searchlight on your mind and 
see instantly everything you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office. 


Since we took it up you never hear anyone in 
our office say “I guess” or “I think it was about 
so much” or “I forget that right now” or “I can’t 
remember” or “I must look up his name.” Now 
they are right there with the answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph”’ Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. 
Here is just a bit from a letter of his that I saw 
last week: 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth 
has a most remarkable Memory Course. It is simple, 
and easy as falling off a log. Yet with one hour a 
day of practice, anyone—I don’t care who he is—can 
improve his Memory 100% in a week and 1,000% in 
six months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful mem- 
ory you have got. Your dividends in increased 
earning power will be enormous. 

VicToR JONES 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your own 
home how easy it is to double, yes, triple your 
memory power in a few short hours, that they 
are willing to send the course on free examina- 
tion. 2 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any time within 
five days after you receive it and you will owe 
nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course send only $5 in full payment. 
You take no risk and you have everything to gain, 
so mail the coupon now before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. : 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 


Dodependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper’s Weekly) 





Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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Watch for 
Registration Day 


The President of the United States will soon announce 
by proclamation, a Registration Day to be held as early in 
September as possible. 





More than 2,000,000 men are needed to put our army ona 
5,000,000 men basis. 13,000,000 are expected to register. 


Class one is nearly exhausted. This Class must be replen- 
ished from new registrants not later than October Ist. 


| Who must register: 


All men from 18 to 20 years of age, inclusive and 
All men from 32 to 45 years of age, inclusive, should watch closely for 
| the President’s Proclamation, definitely designating who must register. 


Where you will register: 


| In the customary voting-precincts in the jurisdiction of your Local Selec- 








tive Service or at other points to be designated. 


Sick and non-resident registrants: 


These will be furnished cards by their Local Boards. The sick will be 

registered by persons deputized todo so. Non-residents may register by 

mail through the County or City Clerk of the place at which they are 
| stopping. Special provision will be made for felons, persons awaiting trial 
| _and others confined in jails or institutions. 


The Government of the United States asks your hearty co-operation with your 
Local Board in making the registration a complete 100% catalogue of every 
if man of the ages to be announced in the President’s Proclamation. Selection 
will take place later by the usual classification method. 
The penalty for failure to register is one year imprisonment and 


INNO man can exonerate himself by the payment of a fine. | | 


WATCH FOR REGISTRATION DAY! 


Approved by E. H. CROWDER 
NEWTON D. BAKER Provost Marshal General 
Secretary of War United States War Department ; 
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